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Notes. 


NOTES FROM A MS. OF SIR EDWARD WALKER, KT. 
GARTER, IN HIS OWN HAND. 

On the first fly-leaf he says : 

“ Monday, the fift of June, 1637, I, Edward Walker, 
was created Rouge Dragon Pursuivant-at-Armes in 
ordinary.” 

“ Thursday, 8 


Februarie, 1687, I was created 


| Chester Herauld-at-Armes, in the place of my good 
| friend Henry Chittinge, Esq., Chester Herauld, lately 
| before dead.” 


The MS. is entitled : 

“ A Particular of such Occurrences as have been ob- 
1637.” 

Extracts : — 


“ Anno 1637. — Thursday, 3 August, at Lambeth, 
was solemnized the marriadge between James Duke of 
Lenox and Mary Villiers, daughter to the late Duke 


| of Buckingham, widow of Charles Lord Herbert, eldest 


sonne to the Earl of Pembroke, by the Lord Archbi- 
shoppe of Canterbury His Grace, being present, the 
King and a great part of the nobilitie then about the 
Court ; they dined, supped, and lay at Yorke House.” 

“ Friday, 4 August, Morninge.— At Anckerwyke 
neere died the yonge Lord Stafford, the 
only heire of that princely family, and last of so many 


| great and illustrious Peers, whose death was exceed- 
| ingly lamented, and with teares, by the third and ex- 


cellent Earl of Arundell and Surrey, Earl Marshall 


| of England, under whose tuition he was, as also at this 
| present is the yonge Earl of Oxford, who is also the 


last of that great house.” 


Ben. Johnson : 

“ Thursday, 17 August.— Died at Westminster Mr, 
Benjamin Johnson, the most famous, accurate, and 
learned poet of our age, especially in the English 
tongue, having left behind him many rare pieces which 
have sufficiently demonstrated to the world his worth. 


| He was buried the next day following, being accom- 
| panied to his grave with all or the greatest part of the 


nobilitye and gentrie then in the towne.” 

Col. Goreing : 

“ Much about that time (Oct. 1637) newes came 
into England of a wound received by Collonel Goreing, 
eldest son to the Lord Goreing, before Breda, in the 
legge, by a great shot, which much endangered the 
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only with the losse of his heell: at the same time 


losse of that limme, though since he be well reeovered | is the singular memorial which T now “make a 


note of.” On the brow of the hill, between and 


were slayne Mons. Charnace, Ambassador Ligier for | resting against two fine old elms, are eight large 


the ffrench King, and Collonel of a troope of horse 
there, and Captain Crofts, besides many other gent. 
of qualitie slayne and wounded. The seidge still con- 
tinued by the Prince of Orange, and thought it will 
not hold out longe, though in the interim the Spaniards 
took two townes of importance from the States, as Ven- 
low and Reremondt.” 

“ Thursday, 12 October. — At Arundel House, pri- 


vately in the evening, Sir William Howard, my Lord | Merely this, and nothing more. 


Marshall's second sonne, espoused Mrs. Mary Stafford, 
sister and sole heir of Henry Lord Stafford deceased.” 


| blocks of red-rock sandstone (placed four upon 
four, and raised on a foundation course), on which, 


| in letters of a size proportionate to the stones, are 
| deeply cut the following words: 


“LITHOLOGEMA QVARE 
REPONITVR SIR HARRY,” 


This singular 


epitaph, presenting such a contrast to the Physic- 
| was-my-potion-Drugs-was-my-delight class of in- 


“ Februarie 8, 1637. At Arundell House I was | scription which is commonly found to triumph over 


created Chester Herauld-at-Armes in the place of H. 


Chittinge, late Chester, which place I solely got by the | 
favour of the most excellent Earl of Arundell and 


Surrey, Earl Marshall of England, my most honoured 
Lord.” 

“ Februarie 13th.—His Majesty was pleased to sig- 
nifie his determination of having the Prince, his sonne, 
to receive the Order of the Bath first, as also of the 
Garter, the ceremonies of which to beginne of Monday, 
21 May, next ; and to be continued here and at Wind- 
sor that whole week.” 

“ May 20th, Sunday.— His Highnesse received the 
dignity of Knighthood from his father the King, there 
being then knighted with him, the Earls of Essex, 
St. Albans, Elgin, and Viscount Grandison,” 

“ Monday 2Ist.—His Highnesse was elected Com- 
panion of the Order, and that afternoon installed.” 

“1638, August.—This month, the people generally 
of this kingdom were grievously afflicted with some 
kind of feaver.” 

« January, Monday the 14th present.— About five in 
the evening there fell so great a storm of thunder and 
lightning, that it burnt down in Kent and Surrey 
divers steeples of churches, and slew many persons,” 


G. 





SINGULAR MEMORIAL IN THE CHURCHYARD OF 
ARELEY-KINGS, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Two miles from Ribbesford (the scene of the 
“ Worcestershire Legend in Stone” described at 
p- 216.), and on the same side of the river Severn, 
over against Stourport, there is a hill, on which, 
shut in by noble trees, stands the church of Areley- 
Kings. The view from the churchyard is as 
beautiful a specimen of the English landscape as 
could well be seen. The broken ground slopes down 
to the river, which flows broadly on in its winding 


the tombstones of a country churchyard, naturally 
attracts some notice; and ashort record of this 
second “ Worcestershire Legend in Stone” may 
not be altogether devoid of interest to the readers 
of “N. & Q.” 

The “Sir Harry” of the inscription was Sir 
Harry Coningsby, who lived, like Mariana, in a 
“moated grange” somewhere in Herefordshire. 
He was early left a widower, with only one child, 
a daughter, on whom he centred all his happiness. 
One day he was standing at an open window, with 
his favourite in his arms, when in the height of 
her childish joy she threw herself forward, and, in 
the suddenness of the playful action, broke from 
her father’s nerveless arms, and fell into the waters 
of the moat beneath. From the dreadful moment 
when the lifeless body of his child was drawn from 
the water, existence lost all its charms for Sir 
Harry Coningsby: the moated grange became un- 
bearable, and leaving it he came into Worcester- 
shire, to a house called “The Sturt,” in the parish 
of Areley-Kings. There he led a solitary life, 
dead to the world, and craving only for the time 
when death should set him free to rejoin those on 
whom all his earthly affection had been placed. 
He desired his name to be forgotten, and whenever 
he was spoken of, it was only as “Sir Harry.” 
Probably it was his own wish, that this was the 
only title inscribed upon his tomb. He was buried 
in a part of the churchyard where the trees made 
a gloom that well accorded with the colour of his 
life ; and the quaint epitaph, instead of being in- 
scribed on the flat stone that covers his grave, was 
cut upon that part of the churchyard wall that 
formed Sir Harry’s “pane ;” and this part, when 
| in after years the rest of the wall was taken down 

for the enlargement of the churchyard, was retained 





way, between hanging woods and rocks, and a | as Sir Harry's tomb. The parish register shows, 
gently undulating stretch of rich meadow-land. | that on the “8th day of Dec" 1701, Sir Harry 


All the requirements of picturesque scenery are | Consby, 
to y°® fate act of Parlt.” 


there in pleasant profusion; and, as may be sup- 
posed, the churchyard of Areley-Kings has many 
visitors. But not the last thing that attracts a 
stranger's attention in this 
“ encincture small, 
Yet infinite its grasp of weal and woe; ” 


Knight, was buried in wollin, according 
The dimensions of the 
memorial are thus given in The Beauties of 
England : “ This wall is about eighteen or twenty 
feet in length, each stone being more than four feet 


long, and about one foot and a half square. The 
gravestone is about eight feet long.” Nash, in his 
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history of the county, says that “a walnut-tree was 


planted upon the grave by his own direction” 
(Query, why ?); and it was the singular custom to 
allow the boys of the place to gather the walnuts, 
on condition that they cracked them on Sir Harry's 
gravestone. 
A distinguished scholar has favoured me with 
the following plausible conjecture on this subject : 
«“T think the inscription is meant to be two lines of 
an equal number of syllables, ending with a rough 
thyme. 
* Lithologema qudre 
Reponitur Sir Harry.’ 


A kind of sing-song rhyme to be used by the boys | 


when cracking their walnuts on his tombstone ; or, at 


, any rate, to be remembered better by them, owing to 


the rough rhyme. I dare say they pronounced Harry 
broadly, and not unlike quare.” 


The walnut-tree was cut down some years since. 
ASorAdynua is used by Xenophon in the Cyri 
Disciplina, lib. vi. cap. iii. 25., “ dvev AWoAvyhpatos 
éyvpov,” and is 'explained in the Index Grecitatis 
thus: “ Opus ex lapidibus extructum.” The same 
meaning is given to the word by Hesychius; and 
Liddell and Scott's Lexicon gives the reference to 
Xenophon, which is, I believe, the only place 

where the word is found. 
Curusert Bene, B.A. 


HELOISA’S LETTERS. 


The extraordinary genius, beauty, and tender- 
ness of Heloisa’s Letters to Abelard require no set- 
ting forth at my hands; they contain, however, 
many memorable sentences and glorious outbursts 
which have wholly escaped the admiring notice of 
critics. Her very first words are among the 

eatest of human utterances. Her first letter is 
introduced by the most remarkable and magnifi- 
cent direction ever bestowed upon epistle, and 
which, as far as I know, has never been com- 
mented upon. It is always pleasant to be ac- 
quainted with the best thing of its sort: we like 
to know the best epitaph, the best epigram, even 
the best anagram. Your readers then will thank 
me for introducing to their acquaintance the finest 
direction : so fine, indeed, as to challenge com- 
parison with the most glorious and intense expres- 
sions of human love. 

Heloisa thus directs her first letter : 


“ Domino suo, imd Patri; Conjugi suo, imo Fratri; 
Ancilla sua, imd Filia; ipsius Uxor, imo Soror; 
Abelardo Heloissa.” 


_ Passionate tenderness was surely never more 
intensely uttered. No English can adequately 
render this. I can devise no better translation 
than the following, in which the order is half sub- 
verted by the juxtaposition of the corresponding 





cw es 


relations, and the marvellous force of “imd” is 
altogether lost : 
“To her Master from his Handmaid, 
To her Father from his Daughter, 
To her Husband from his Wife, 
To her Brother from his Sister, 
To Abelard from Heloisa.” 


In general, Pope has not inadequately rendered 
the power and passion of these marvellous epistles ; 
but he has singularly failed with regard to one 
transcendent outburst. Heloisa exclaims in her 
first letter : 

“Deum testem invoco, si me Augustus, universo 
presidens mundo, matrimonii honore dignaretur, to- 


| tumque mihi orbem confirmaret in perpetuo presiden- 
| dum, carius mihi et dignius videretur tua dici mere- 





trix, quam illius Imperatrix.” 
Pope has rendered this passionate profession by 
the following paltry platitude : 
“ Not Casar’s empress would I deign to prove ; 
O make me mistress of the man I love !” 


May I not, without arrogance, offer the sub- 


| joined couplet as truer to the passionate per- 


sonality of Heloisa’s declaration : 
«“ Not Casar’s empress would I deign to shine ; 

O dearer, nobler name, thy mistress, thine !” 
“Meretrix” perhaps requires a still more em- 
phatic dissyllable than “ mistress.” 

Tuomas H. Guz. 


—-——-— 


POETICAL FORESIGHT EXHIBITED IN SHAKSPEARE'S 
DESCRIPTION OF THE ENTRY OF BOLINGBROKE 
INTO LONDON, 


The old doctrine used to be that poetry is fic- 
tion. Such a doctrine was suited to the time when 
Rosa Matilda delighted the British public. We 
now know the very reverse to be the fact. Poetry, 
to be worthy of the name, must be the very truth, 
—the real substance and element of truth,—truth 
general, eternal, universal. You gave us a curious 
example of this when you printed, in May, 1851, 
Dan Chaucer's foreshadowing of the Crystal Pa- 
lace. It may not be uninteresting to your readers 
to see another example of this poetical prevision. 
Our neighbours in France have lately been mad 
with delight at the surrender of their liberty to 
their new emperor. ‘The scene was one of the 
most impressive kind, No triumphant entry since 
the people of old Rome— 


—— Climb'd up to walls and battlements, 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops, 

Their infants in their a»ms, and there sat 

The livelong day, with patient expectation, 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome, 
could have surpassed it in the wildness of the en- 
thusiasm by which it was accompanied. The point 
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of view which I had the good fortune to possess, 
commanded, on either side, many anlbel onl 
of the principal part of the Boulevards. The eye 
quailed under the impression produced by the 


| quotations is very loosel 


column after column of soldiers. They came on, | 


on, on, like never-ending torrents of men and 
horses and artillery. 
and distant cry; then a stir of excitement; then 
the cry became greater, louder, longer— but want- 
ing English lungs. At last, in the distance, sur- 
rounded by waving plumes and brilliant uniforms, 

ou saw one man, apart from the rest, coming on 
in front, saluting both sides of the well-thronged 
streets with somewhat too upright, but still with 
graceful courtesy. Just below my window stood 
one of the most graceful of all the trophies erected 
by the eighth division of the National Guard. To 
see him debouch through that, followed by his 
escort, would have almost made the blood of 
Victor Hugo warm enough to admire the figure 
and wonder at the fortune of a man performing so 
grand a réle— and who really, to do him justice, 
looked very Cesar-like, 

“ That unassailable held on his rank 
Unshaked of motion.” 


The flatteries he received—the adulation, even to 
a mockery, was enough to have turned the head of 
om man. 

ow read the following : 


“ Then, as I said, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 

Which his aspiring rider seem’d to know, 

With slow, but stately pace, kept on his course, 

While all tongues cried, ‘God save thee, Boling- 

broke !’ 

You would have thought the very windows 

spake, 

So many greedy looks of young and old 

Throuzh casements darted their desiring eyes 

Upon his visage, and that all the walls, 

With painted imagery, had said at once— 

* Jesu preserve thee! Welcome, Bolingbroke !’ 

Whilst he from one side to the other turning, 

Bare-headed, 

Bespake them thus: ‘I thank you, countrymen ;’ 

And thus still doing, thus he pass’d along.” 

Will some one of your readers tell us whether 
there is any foundation for this description in the 
chronicles of the time? I should think not, 

R. F. 


ON QUOTATIONS. 
ndent of the necessity for it in particular 


Inde 


cases, the practice of illustrating and strengthening 
a writer's own ideas and expressions by quoting 
the words of others, is certainly very tempting, 
as well as frequently very convenient. It is, how- 
ever, unquestionable, that the system of making 


At last you heard a faint | 








exercised ; as any one 
may speedily discover who will take the trouble 
to. trace such borrowed articles to their original 
sources. There may be, and are, instances where 
such misrepresentation is intentional; but in 
others, where no suspicion of dishonesty can exist, 
it arises either from trusting solely to memory, or 
from receiving the quotation from some one else, 
without referring to the fountain-head. Of the 
first error, examples are very common among my 
clerical brethren, whose citations of texts of scrip- 
ture continually vary —slightly and in unimport- 
ant matters, it is true— but still vary from the 
printed authority ; and this not only in manuscript, 
but also in published sermons. The second de- 
scription of fault is more especially alluded to 
here, and prevails somewhat extensively in the 
lighter literature of the day, affording fair ground 
for the conclusion, that, one writer having com- 
mitted a blunder, it was copied and transmitted 
from one to another so long as the quotation re- 
mained in fashion. A case precisely to the point 
occurs in two lines, which were so iterated and 
reiterated some years ago, that they appeared to 
be general favourites, though they have not been 
noticed in any very recent publication. Most, or 
all readers of these remarks, may remember to 
have met with the rhyme as a professed passage 
from Butler's Hudibras : 
«“ A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


This was bandied about, as if no one paused to 
reflect that the sentence is sheer nonsense, or tried 
to ascertain the authenticity of it. How can a 
man be “ convinced against his will ?” And though 
his work contains many sufficiently strange and 
ridiculous conceits, Samuel Butler was not likely 
to be guilty of such an absurdity as the above. 
This, no doubt, was a corruption, in consequence 
of being originally cited from an indistinct and 
unassisted recollection alone, of the couplet : 
“ He that complies against his will, 
Is of his own opinion still.” 
Hudibras, Part IIT. Canto 3, ll, 547-8, 


There is also a French phrase in very general 
use, but in a similarly distorted form, “coite qu'il 
cofite” being almost universally, so far as my 
observation has extended, printed “cojite qui 
coute ;" that is, “cost who costs,” instead of cost 
what it may; and this gross oversight is allowed to 
pass by writers in whom certainly it could not be 
excused on the plea of ignorance ! 

The instances now given will perhaps be acknow- 
ledged to bear out the object of these strictures, 
which is, to offer a caution against adopting the 
language, if only a single sentence, of another, 
without satisfying ourselves of the grammatical 
correctness of the expressions, for which we become 
in @ manner, responsible. Arrtuur Hussey. 
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THE TERMINATION -STER. 


Will you consider the following Anglo-Saxon lucubrations worthy of insertion ? 


Feminie. 
Bec-estre ( Baxter, Bagster). 


MAscutine. 


Bac-ere ( Bak-er) . ° 


Crenc-estre e ° ° 
Dom-ere ° ° ° ¢ . ° m 
Ler-ere . . . Ler-estre . ‘ . ‘ 
Red-ere ° ° . Red-estre . é " P 
Recc-ere . “ . Recc-estre . . s . 
Sang-ere (sing-er) . Sang-estre (songster) . ° 
Seam-ere 4 : Seam-estre (seamster ) ‘ 


Tapp-ere ° . Tepp-estre (tapster) . . 


Tymp-estre (tymb-estere) . 


Webb-ere (weav-er) . Webb-estre (Webster) . 
Witeg-a ‘ ‘ .  Witeg-estre ° ° ° 
Pen . . ° . Pen-estre . ° ° ‘ 


This list, I believe, might easily be extended. 


It is clear that, in Anglo-Saxon, -ere is mascu- | 


line termination ; estre (spelt also istre or ystre) is 
Seminine termination. 

The same feminine termination appears in 
Dutch, ster, together with -in (=inn Germ.) and 
-es (=our ess, borrowed from classical sources). 

The only difficulty that I have met with in 
Anglo-Saxon is Bec-istre=Bec-ere. It occurs 
in JElfric’s Bible, Genes. xl. 1. I take this 
second-hand from Bosworth, who says, “* Because 
men performed that work which was originally 
done by females, this occupation is sometimes de- 
noted by a feminine termination.” This remark 
may appear hardly satisfactory ; but Jamieson (on 
Browster) is worth consulting on this point. 

In course of time the termination -estre was spelt 
estere. This I conjecture came to be regarded as 
the masculine termination -ere, and of course led 
to an erroneous division of words in this ending : 
e.g. Tapestere was divided Tapest-ere, and not Tap- 
estere ; and the error became incurable when such 
hybrid forms as songstr-ess and seamstr-ess (perhaps 


we shall soon hear punstr-ess and huckstr-ess) gained | 


a footing in our language. 

I have not mentioned brew-er, brew-ster, be- 
cause they do not appear in Anglo-Saxon, though 
briw-an is found, but I believe=coquere (briw= 
brewis). 

There are some words ending in -ster not trace- 
able to Anglo-Saxon times. 


Bobster, Chuckster. These two words I cannot find in 
dictionaries or glossaries. 
modern novels, perhaps only as proper names, 

Gamester first appears in Shakspeare and his cotem- 
poraries, 


= Female weaver or spinner, 
* spinster.” 

Dempster, doomster, not English. Scotch, Isle of Man, 

= Teacher. 

= Reader. 

= Governor, 
* Racster.” 

Now singer, songster, m. ; songstress, f. 

Now seamstress, sempstress. See Todd’s Johnson, 

Tapestere, in early English, f See Chaucer's Mery 
Adventure of the Pardonere and Tapestere. 

This of course might be a corruption of tupramerpia, 
Still the Anglo-Saxon had tumb-ere (tumbler), and 
it is not improbable that they had also tumb-estre 
(tumbling-girls). 

Webbestere occurs in Piers Plouhman. 

= Prophet, prophetess, 

= Serv-us, serv-a. 


Answering to our 


rector, preacher. Hence our name 


Huckster can be traced to the earlier part of sixteenth 
century. Comp. Hok-er, Germ. 

Maltster is found in Holinshed. 

Punster, in the Spectator. 

Rhymester, in Bp. Hall's Satires. 

Roadster I meet with in Halliwell’s Dict., and in 

Fliigel’s Eng.-Germ. Dict. 

Trickster, One example (of George III.’s era) is given 
in Todd’s Johnson. 
Whipster, Youngster. Both in Shakspeare. 

N.B. In most of these words (maltster is ob- 
viously an exception, huckster hardly so) there is 
something of a contemptuous (an effeminating, if I 
may so say) meaning. So songster differs from 
singer. Does the queer word poetaster bear upon 
this point ? 

To conclude, was not Mrs. Dexter, in her as- 
sumption of the toga virilis, the victim to a false 
etymology ? Was she not all the while (as it is 
hoped she is now) nothing more than decc-estre, 
a female dresser ? Cuarces Tuirioxp. 

Cambridge. 





FOLK LORE. 


Charm for Warts. — The charm, as I have 
heard it, consists in rubbing the warts with some 


| small stones, which are to be wrapped up in a 


They occur, I think, in | 


| 


piece of paper and thrown down at some cross 
roads. The person who picks up the parcel will 
have the warts, which will from that time leave 
the first person. R. J. ALLEN. 


Superstition in Scotland. —In the Highlands, if 
a stranger looks at a cow, the common people 
think that the animal will waste away from the 
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“evil eye,” and they offer you some of the milk to 


drink, by which they suppose that all evil conse- 
quences are averted. R. J. Aven. 


Rhymes upon Places.— There are three little 


villages on the Yorkshire bank of the Humber, | 
ealled High Paul, Low Paul, and Old Paul Town. | 


Upon these three there exists, the following 
couplet : y 
“ High Paul, and Low Paul, and Old Paul Town, 
There is ne’er a maid married in all Paul Town.” 
The explanation is, that the church lies at about 
half a mile’s distance from the three villages. 
. S. A. S. 
Bridgwater. 


Merry Hewid.—There is a curious custom pre- 
valent in some parts of South Wales. On Christ- 


mas Eve a horse’s head, decorated with ribbons | 


and carried by a party of men, is taken round to 
the different houses in the neighbourhood. The 
men sing a Welsh song, to which the people in the 
house must reply in a similar manner, or give the 
party admission, and regale them with ale, &c. 
This custom is called “ Merry Hewid,” and, com- 
mencing on Christmas Eve, continues for two or 
three weeks. 

Can any of your correspondents give me any 
information as to its origin, &c.? I witnessed it 
in the neighbourhood of Cardiff, in the winter of 
1848, F. B. 


Sandgate. 


Kentish Local Names.— Perhaps the following 
Note of a derivation may seem too far-fetched, but 
I believe that it is genuine. 

On the river Medway, five reaches below the 
town of Chatham, there is a portion of the river 
which is called Pin Up. This was always, and is 
now, correctly written Pin Cup. The reach thus 
named is the shortest in the river. 

In Hone’s Year Book is a woodcut of a peg 
tankard, and an explanation, that under the do- 
minion of some one of our Saxon kings, — Edgar, 


as I think,—a law was enacted enforcing the intro- | 


duction of pegs at certain distances in the drink- 
ing-vessels then in use, and the interval between 
the lip and the first peg, or between intermediate 
pegs, was to be the stint of the drinker. 


The law thus had for its tendency rather the | 


prolongation of a carouse than the insurance of 
absolute sobriety. 

Another name for the peg-tankard was a pin- 
cup, and the shortness of the reach doubtless sug- 
gested a similarity. 

There are many other names of places in these 
marsh districts curious enough. We find, for in- 
stance, Coog Dich, which I believe is pure Saxon 
for a crooked ditch. 

Some one of your correspondents may be able 
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the following words :— Dray is of frequent recur- 
rence. I have believed this to be a corruption of 
the words drive-way, as it usually appears to be 
conferred where some narrow passage through the 
| slime and mud exists, 

All through the marshes are little raised mounds, 
to which, when the salterns are submerged by the 
tide, the shepherd or his flocks retire: these are 
everywhere, through this part of the country, 
known as Cottevells; and how this name may 
come I know not. J.C. G. 

Tavistock Square. 





Mlinor Hotes. 
Shakspeare a Calvinist. — Compare the follow- 


ing passages : — 

Measure for Measure, Act II. Se. 2.: 

«“ Why, all the souls that are, were forfeit once ; 
And he that might the vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy.” 

Merchant of Venice, Act IV. Se. 1.: 

“ Consider this, 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation,” 
Hamlet, Act I. Se. 2. : 
“ Use every man after his desert, 
And who shall ‘scape whipping?” 
Can you refer me to more parallels from the 
works of our immortal bard ? 
C. Mansrietp Inciesy. 





Birmingham, 


The Mathematical Society of Wapping. — In 
the list of subscribers to Wren’s Parentalia, pub- 
lished in 1750, I observe as one of the scientific 


| bodies subscribing, The Mathematical Society of 


Wapping. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” give an 
, account of this society? The locality is curious. 
| I am well aware of the vicissitudes of fortune ex- 
| perienced by various districts of London. I know, 
of course, that the élite of society once dwelt in 
and around Leicester Square ; it is also a matter 
of notoriety that the mansion of the noble head of 
the house of Baring stands on a spot designated 
in old maps as “ Penniless Bank,” and that a 
clause in the lease of lands on which Saffron Hill 
and Leather Lane now stand, reserved a right on 
the part of the proprietor to enter and gather an- 
nually “ twenty bushels of roses.” Still I was not 
prepared to find that even one hundred years ago 
Science held her court at Wapping. It is true 
that the street nomenclature of that district bears 
testimony to great changes having taken place; 
“ The Green Bank,” “ Pear Tree Alley,” and “ The 
Orchard,” have lost their Arcadian pln and 

given place to guano heaps, saw mills, and lay- 





to give some information as to the derivation of | stalls. 
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Still could not the mathematicians of the 
eighteenth century have found a more congenial 
retreat than Wapping ? Sypney SMIRKE. 


Americanisms (so called).—Most of these are 
either English words that have become obsolete in 
the mother-country, or words and phrases used in 
a way that is now out of use there. The words 
guess and reckon, used to signify suppose or think, 
are instances. 

Locke, in his Essay on Education, in sect. 28., 
says, “ Once in four-and-twenty hours is enough, 
and nobody, J guess, will think it too much.” 

In sect. 167.: “ But yet, Z guess, this is not to 
be done with children whilst very young.” And in 
sect. 174.: “ And he whose design it is to excel 
in English poetry would not, Z guess, think the 
way to it was to make his first essay in Latin 
verses.” 

Where the New Englander, or resident of the 
middle states, says J guess, the Virginian says J 
reckon, and in this he has the sanction of the trans- 
lators of the Bible in the days of James I., who 
rendered Romans viii. 18. thus: “ For I reckon that 
the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which shall be re- 
vealed in us.” 

To progress. — Americans have been ridiculed 
by some English writers for using this verb. It 
was in use in England in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. I have met with it either in one of 
Ben Jonson’s plays, or in those of his cotem- 


poraries. I regret that I did not make a note of 
the authority. Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


St. Paul and Vitruvius. — St. Paul must have 
been acquainted with the works of Vitruvius, who 
states : 

“There are various kinds of timber, as there are 
various kinds of flesh; one of men, one of fishes, one 
of beasts, and another of birds.” 

“ All flesh is not the same flesh; but there is one 
kind of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, another of 
fishes, and another of birds.”—1 Cor, xv. 39. 

F. Davies. 

Pershore. 


Black Boys sold in London.— There is a curious 
announcement in the Critical Memoirs of the Times 
for January, 1769, under the date of Tuesday, 
January 3, one, indeed, which is calculated to 
shock our present notions of what is right : 

“ There is an agent in town, we hear, purchasing a 
number of the finest, best-made black boys, in order to 
be sent to Petersburgh, as attendants on her Russian 


Majesty.” 
F. §. A. 


Provincial Words (Camb. and Essex).— Brow 
or brough (Camb.), a plank laid across a ditch 


} 





| forming a rustic foot-bridge. In East Norfolk 


this would be called “a ligger.” Forby has the 
latter word in the sense of a float to catch pike, 
&e. ; but not in the sense of a bridge. 

Gesance, Jesance (Camb.).—1In the Isle of 
Ely, when boys play marbles, each returning at 
the end of the game those which he has won, it is 
called playing Gesance. When they retain their 
winnings, it is playing “for goods.” A friend 
suggests that it may come from the French jouis- 
sance. 

Wolf (Esser).— An arch or culvert for water 
to pass through. From the Anglo-Saxon hwealf, 
hwolf, convexity, arch. Cognate to this are the 
German, Gewilte; English, vault. This word 
was repeatedly used at the trial of the Tollesbury 
murder at the Essex Lent Assizes this year. 
Repairing “wolven” frequently occurs in old 
accounts of Romford. E. G. R. 


Querirs, 


PEPYS CHARGED WITH TREASON. 


P.C.S.S. wishes to know whether the accom- 
plished nobleman, to whom the world is so greatly 
indebted for the publication of Pepys's Diary, can 
furnish any additional information respecting the 
circumstance alluded to in the following extracts 


| from a volume of old newspapers now in the pos- 


session of P.C.S. S. 

In the Domestic Intelligence, or News from City 
and Country for Tuesday, Sept. 9, 1679, it is said 
that : 

“ We are informed that the last week, Samuel 
Pepys, Esq., went to Windsor, having the confidence 
to think he might kiss the king’s hand. But meeting 
with a person of honour, and acquainting him with his 
intent, he was told that it was strange he would pre- 
sume to come to Court, since he stood charged with 
treason; who, it is said, answered, his innocency was 
such that he did not value anything he was ac- 
cused of, which he did not doubt but to make appear 
at the next Term, at which time it seems his tryal 
comes on: And thereupon addressed himself to some 
other persons, and prevailed with them so far as to be 
introduced into His Majestie’s presence ; but, however, 
could not be admitted to the honour he desired.” 


To this statement a positive contradiction was 
given in the same newspaper on the 19th and 26th 
of Sept., in the following terms: 

“ These are to give notice, that all and every part of 
the relation, published in the Domestic Intelligence the 
9th of this instant Sept., touching Samuel Pepys, Esq., 
is, as to the matter, and every particular circumstance 
therein mentioned, altogether false and scandalous ; 
there having’no such passage happened, nor anything 
that might give occasion for that report.” 

P.C.8.S. 
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EARLY JESUIT MISSIONS. 


works are removable from the case, into which 


1. Where will I find the fullest relation of the | they are fixed by a pair of springs. The main- 


missions at Madura, and in the kingdom of Mara- 
via (or Marawas)? I am acquainted with the 
notices of these missions that are scattered through 
the early volumes of the Lettres curieuses et édi- 
fiantes des Missions, but I am not aware whether 
these notices have been collected in any easily 
accessible form. 

2. Has there appeared an English translation of 
the Journal of Alexander de Rhodes, the leader of 
the Siam, Tonquin, and Cochin China mission ; or, 
if not, are the Paris editions of 1666 and 1682 easy 
of access ? 

3. There were various pamphlets published at 
Paris in the years 1666, 1674, 1681, &c. by the 
French missionaries, with whom the Jesuit fathers 
refused to co-operate ; where will I find’a detailed 
list of these? One of the series was, if I mistake 
not, published by Francis Pallu, Bishop of Helio- 
polis; but I am not acquainted with the exact 
title of it. 

I have been engaged in collecting notices of the 
missions of the Jesuit fathers during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and will be greatly 
obliged by any notices or references that would be 
suggested by your readers. I feel sure that, in 
the memoirs of the period, there must be much 
curious information on the subject, with which we 
are but little acquainted, and possibly there may 
be, in the MSS. of the British Museum, some 
curious letters bearing on the subject. | Enivri. 

[In the Index to the Additional Manuscripts pre- 
served in the British Museum, fol. 1849, p. 340., will 
be found notices of several MSS. concerning the early 
Jesuit missions, — Ep.] | 





Minar Queries. 


Hovellers or Uhvellers.— While staying at 
Deal, Kent, this summer, I found that the name 
given to the boatmen who go out to ships in dis- 
tress is hovellers, or rather uhvellers. Can any of 
your correspondents give me the etymology of this 
term? In some families the children are made to 


say in their prayers, “God bless father and | 


mother, and send them a good whvell to-night.” 
Can it be from off-fall, what falls off and is in 
danger of being lost, or what is cast off, offal ? 

R. B. B. 


Timepiece. —I have a watch in my possession 
which is evidently of considerable antiquity ; it has 
no date marked upon it, but I have no doubt some 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” will be enabled to fix 
upon the period of its manufacture by the de- 
scription I can give of it. The shape is oval; 


silver case with gold edges, opening on both sides, 
containing sun-dial and magnetic needle; the 


| spring of the watch is wound up with cat-gut, the 
| case and dial-plate beautifully engraved with 
martial emblems upon rich filagree work ; maker's 
name, J. Barberet, i Paris. Josera Knicurt. 


“ Quando tandem.” —In the British Critic for 
January, 1828, there is an article entitled “ Biblio- 
theca Parriana,” in which, vol. iii. p. 129. (after 
quoting a passage in which Dr. Parr professes his 
inability to account for the words Quando tandem 
in an epitaph upon Cassander), the reviewer states, 
somewhat irreverently, that they may be found “at 
the tail of the thirteenth chapter of Jeremiah.” 
The Latin version which I possess has there: 
“ Usquequo adhuc.” Jerome has the same read- 
ing. Castellio: “deinceps aliquandiu non _per- 
gaberis ;” Tremel and Jun., “ post quantum adhuc 
temporis ;” Joan. Clerc, “ quamdiu adhuc polluta 
eris ;” Ver. Syr. Lat. Int., “ quousq. tandem? con- 
vertére ;” Ver. Arab. Lat. Int., “quousq. tan- 
dem ;” with which words Cicero's first Catiline 
Oration commences. 

Can you refer me to any Latin translation of 
Jeremiah xiii. which concludes with the words 
“Quando tandem;” or do you suppose that the 
reviewer's remark was ill-considered as well as 
irreverent ? Quanpo Tanpem. 


“Mémoires Cun Homme @ Etat.”—I shall be par- 
ticularly obliged to any one who will furnish me 
with the name of the author of a work entitled 
Mémoires tirés des papiers dun homme d état, sur 
les causes secrétes qui ont déterminé la politique des 
cabinets, dans les guerres de la Révolution. It was 
printed at Paris between 1830 and 1840. A. N. 


Door-head Inscriptions. —On the door-head of 
the Plough Inn, Bondgate Without, Alnwick, 
Northumberland, is the following inscription, cut 
in the stone: 

“ That which your Father old 
Hath purchased and left you to possess, 
Do you dearly hold, 
To shew his worthiness. 
cy fi 

Query: Has any collection of this class of in- 
scription been published, as they are common on 
old buildings ? R. Raw ison. 


Quercus. —In Paxton’s Botanical Dictionary, 
Quercus is said to derive from the Celtic: quer, 
fine ; and cuez, a tree —fine tree. Whence, then, 
the Latin quercus? Surely not from the Gaulish, 
or Celtic. 

Latin, Greek, Celtic, &c. &c. &c., are they not 
all children of the wide-spread Indo-Germanic, or 
Indo-European family ? A.C. M. 


Collins. —Some notes contributed to Johnson 
and Steevens’s Shakspeare are, as is well known, 
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signed “ Collins,” although, according to received | ambassador from Spain to the Diet at Frankfort, 


opinion, they were written by Steevens. 
was Collins, the professed commentator? Not a | 
fictitious person certainly ; for Steevens requested 
Garrick to speak in his favour to Mr. Townley. 
(Garr. Corr., vi. p. 511.) By some writers he is 
said to have been a poor parson ; and this opinion 
is strengthened by what Steevens says in reference 
to an attack on the pruriency of the notes: do not 
“mention his profession to any one, as that cir- 
cumstance alone might prove a fresh source of 
merriment.” But the editor of the Garrick Cor- 
respondence says, “ a worthy harmless apothecary.” 
Was it the Rev. T. Collins, Second Master of 
Winchester College, Rector of Graffham, to whose 
daughter, [ presume, “ Miss Collins of Graffham,” | 
Steevens bequeathed 5002. ? C.S. } 


Sir Robert Ayrton, who was he ?— Upwards of | 


twenty years ago I copied the following verses, 


which I think very beautiful, from a volume of | 


poems by various authors. They were there 
ascribed to Sir Robert Ayrton. Can any of your 
readers furnish any account of him ? 
“ I do confess thou’rt smooth and fair, 
And I might have gone near to love thee, 


Had I not found the slightest prayer 


That lips can speak had power to move thee ; 
But I can let thee now alone, 
As worthy to be loved by none. 


“ T do confess thee sweet, but find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets ; 
Thy favours are but like the wind, 
That kisseth everything it meets : 
And since thou canst with more than one, 
Thou'rt worthy to be kiss’d by none. 


“ The morning rose that untouch’d stands, 
Arm'd with her briers, doth sweetly smell, 
But pluck'd and strain’d through ruder hands 
Her sweets no longer with her dwell, 

But scent and beauty both are gone, 

And leaves fall from her one by one. 

“ Such fate ere long will thee betide, 

When thou hast handled been awhile — 
Like sere flowers to be thrown aside ; 

And I shall sigh, while some will smile, 
To see thy love to every one, 

Hath caused thee to be loved by none.” 

Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


“All Alive and Merry” (date of ).—I have in my 


possession a London newspaper, printed on half a | 


sheet of paper about eight inches broad by thir- 


teen inches in length, entitled All Alive and | 


Merry; or, the London Daily Post. It was 


“Printed for A. Merryman, and sold by the | ¢ 
The only date to it is Saturday, | Guide to Birmingham, which by the way seems, in 


I wish to know the year of its pub- 


Hawkers.” 
March 7. 


lication. Cardinal Fleury, Count de Montijo, the 





Who Admiral Vernon, and Sir Chaloner Ogle, are 


mentioned in it as living persons. The death at 
Exeter of Mrs, Gilbert, aunt to the Bishop of 
Llandaff, is announced; and a notice is given of 
Lord Sundon’s falling down stairs going from the 
House of Commons. ‘The last article in the paper 
is the following : 

“Tt is a question which would puzzle an arithme- 
tician, should you ask him, whether the Bible saves 
more souls in Westminster Abbey, or damns more in 
Westminster Hall.” 

Unepa. 

Philadelphia, 


“ Inter cuncta micans.”— Some years ago I took 


a copy of a fine specimen of monkish verse with 


| which I chanced to meet in a quaint book of 


scraps, the title of which I forget. The merit of 
the lines will be seen to be in their being at once 
acrostic, mesostic, and telestic. Being ignorant of 
their origin or authorship, I shall be glad of in- 
formation on these heads: 
“Znter cuncta micans Ieniti sidera ceelE 
Expellit tenebras EB toto Pheebus ut orbEB; 
Sic cxcas removet J E S U S caliginis umbraS, 
Vivificansque simul ‘Vero precordia mot¥, 
Solem justitie Sese probat esse beatiS.” 
W. T. M. 
Hong Kong. 
Ferguson's Letter to Sir John Trenchard. — 
In the year 1694 some Lancashire gentlemen were 
tried at Manchester for an alleged plot. Robert 


| Ferguson published in the same year a —— 
| on the subject, in the shape of a letter to Sir John 


Trenchard. If any of your readers has the 
pamphlet, and would lend it for a literary purpose 
for a few days, he would greatly oblige your 
humble servant Wit1t1am Beamonrt. 


Warrington. 


Biographical Queries. —I shall be obliged by 
answers to the following Queries : 

Is there any portrait of Dr. Richard Holdsworth, 
Dean of Worcester in the reign of Charles L.? 

Is anything known of his father, of the same 
name, who was vicar of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
from 1585 to 1594? 

At what school were educated Dr. John Arrow- 
smith, the Puritan master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, author of Tactica Sacra, and Dr. 

Robert Clavering, Bishop of Peterborough, who 


H, A. 





| died in 1747 ? E. 


The first Book printed in Birmingham. —In a 
little volume just published, Allen’s Pictorial 


condensation, method, and variety of antiquarian 
and illustrative anecdote, to be greatly superior to 
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the generality of such books, allusion is made, in 
the very extraordinary appendix, to “a curious 
and very rare tract,” apparently in the possession 
of the publishers, entitled A Loyal Oration, §c., 
composed by James Parkinson, &c., chief master 
of the Free School in Birmingham, &c.: Birming- 
ham, 1717. To some remarks upon this pamphlet 
the publishers add, “ This tract is curious in an- 
other respect ; it is the earliest printed document 
we have met with bearing the Birmingham imprint 
on the title-page.” Now we all know that the 
rise of Birmingham has been unprecedently rapid, 
and that a century ago this great town was little 
more than an obscure hamlet ; but I cannot help 
thinking that it must have possessed a printing- 
press before this late period, and that some of 
your readers may be able, through the medium of 
eed pages, to furnish me with the title of some 
ook or pamphlet antecedent to the year eS 


“ Whoe'er has travell'd Life's dull round.” —In 
a life of Dr. A. Clarke, published about twelve or 
fourteen years ago, he has quoted at p. 332. these 
lines : 

“ Whoe'er has run earth’s various round, 

Through cold, through heat, through thick, through 

thin, 

May sigh to think he ever found 

The heartiest welcome at an inn.” 

Another version is the one most commonly re- 
peated : 

** Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Whate’er (where’er) his wand'rings may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
e@ warmest welcome at an inn.” 

Allow me to ask, who was the author of these 
lines? or, if anonymous, in what book they may 
be found ? Which of the above versions is most 
correct ? J. H. M. 


| 

| 
Stroud. 

| 


Purdie Family.—It would be conferring a 
favour if any reader of “ N. & Q.” could furnish 
me with some account of the Purdie family. The 
name is not uncommon in the south of Scotland, 








though the writer thinks it must be of foreign | 
origin. Perhaps the name may be a corruption | 
of some other. Is there a similar name in France | 
or Germany? The origin of family names would 
be an interesting inquiry. Fiweciras. 


Print of the Head of Christ.— A relative of 
mine has a curious old print representing, as on a 
handkerchief, the head of our Lord crowned with 
thorns, from which large drops of blood are hang- 
ing ; the face wearing an expression of dignified | 
and heroic endurance of acute agony. The en- | 
graving, which is first-class, consists of a single 
line, commencing at the tip of the nose, and pro- 


ceeding thence in a circular spiral over the whole 
surface. The variations of light and shade are 
effected by the changes in breadth of this line 
Beneath the face, and comprised in this single line, 
is the following inscription ; parts of which are so 
indistinct, that I may have mistaken them: 
“PORMATUR UNICUS UNA 
NON ALTER 
OMELANO P. ET F.IN XDIBUS MEO 
1649.” 


What is the meaning of this inscription? who 
painted and engraved the subject? what is the 
history of the print ? C. Mansrrerp Inoreny, 


T. Park, — Mr. Barker, in Claims, §c., p. lv., 
Says : 

“ Junius is supposed by some (at least was by the 
late antiquarian, T. Park) to have taken his name 
from the celebrated work of Hubert Languet’s, Vin. 
dicia contra Tyrannos.” 


Can any of your readers inform me when and 
where such an opinion was put forth by Park? I 
find it in Heron, whose work was published in 
1802. J. P. 





Minor Queries Answered. 


Wilson's Sacra Privata.—Bishop Wilson's Sacra 
Privata always appears, now-a-days, “ adapted to 
general use.” Where can I procure a copy of the 
work in its original shape, as more especially 
designed for the clergy ? A. A.D. 

[The first edition of Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata 
was published after his death by Mr. Crutwell, but in 
great apparent haste, and the most unwarrantable 
liberty was taken with the Bishop’s manuscript. The 
denunciations against covetousness and Erastianism 
were struck out ; and all passages asserting the doctrine 
of Sacramental Grace were treated in the same way. 
We understand that an edition is printed, and will be 
published very shortly, by J. H. Parker of Oxford, 
which will be a transcript of the Bishop’s manuscript, 
recently discovered in the dusty repositories of Sion 
College, where it had slumbered for a century undis- 


turbed. ] 


Who was Gurnaill ?—Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me some information about Gurnall, 
the eminent divine? He was the author of a well- 
known book, The Christian Armour. All I know 
of Gurnall is, that he was rector of Lavenham, in 
Suffolk. The lines, “Prayer moves the hand, which 
moves the universe,” in Minor Queries (Vol. vi, 
p- 55.), are to be found in his writings. F.M.M. 


[We are surprised to find that the Rev. William 
Gurnall has not been noticed in any Biographical Dic- 
tionary, The following work is not in the British 
Museum, but occurs in the Catalogue of the Bodleian: 
An Inquiry into the Birth-place, Parentage, Life, and 
Writings of the Rev. William Gurnall; to which % 
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akan ——___—__—___— 
added, a biographical sketch of the Rev. William 
| Support to lecterns wanted. 


Burkitt; also, an Appendix, containing two curious 
inscriptions at Lavenham. By H. M‘Keon, 8vo,: 


Woodbridge, 1830. ] 


“ Ophiomaches, or Deism Revealed.”"—Who was 
author of a work in two volumes, published in 
1749 by Millar of London, and called Ophiomaches, 
or Deism Revealed? It is very able, and must 
have been the production of some talented scholar. 

ScRUTATOR. 

Edinburgh. 


[ This valuable work is by the Rev. Philip Skelton, 
who was at the time of its publication curate at Mo- 
naghan, in the diocese of Clogher. Just after Mr. 
Skelton had submitted the work to Millar, Mr. Hume 
accidentally entered his shop, and the manuscript was 
shown to him. Hume retired with it into an adjoining 
room, examined it here and there for about an hour, 
and then exclaimed to Andrew, “Print!” A few 
months after its publication, the Bishop of Clogher, 
Dr. Clayton, was asked by Bishop Sherlock if he 
knew the author. “O yes, he has been a curate in my 
diocese near these twenty years.” “ More shame for 
your lordship,” answered Sherlock, “to let a man of 
his merit continue so long a curate in your diocese.” 
In 1750, Skelton obtained the living of Pettigo. In 
1759, he was preferred to the living of Devenish, near 
Enniskillen; whence he was removed to Fintona, in 
the county of Tyrone. He died in 1787.] 


Sydney Smith's Receipt for a Salad Mixture.— 
A volume of Murray’s Railway Reading, entitled 
The Art of Dining, has recently brought into 
public notice Sydney Smith’s receipt for a salad 
mixture, After an enumeration of the requisite 
ingredients, the verses conclude thus : 

“Then, though green turtle fail, though venison’s 
tough, 

And bam and turkey are not boil’d enough, 

Serenely full, the epicure may say, 

Fate cannot harm me; I have dined to-day !” 

In a MS. version of the same receipt, I find a 
few variations. These are generally trifling ; but 
the last four lines are quite different from those 
quoted above, and run thus : 

“Oh great and glorious! oh herbaceous treat ! 

*Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat, 
Back to the world he'd turn his weary soul, 
And plunge his fingers in the salad bow1.” 


I am curious to know whether any of your 
readers can authenticate the latter version. I am 
unable to discover the channel through which I 
received it; but as I enjoyed the acquaintance of 
the lamented rector of Combe Florey, it seems 
likely to be genuine. C. Coox, Jun. 


[The excellent receipt, which is given in the Life of 
Barham prefixed to the Ingoldsby Legends (Third 
Series) as received by him from the writer, concludes 
with the four lines given in The Art of Dining. ] 





Eagle supporting Lecterns. — Origin of eagle as 
A. A. D. 


[ An eagle is the attribute of St. John the Evangelist, 
“ because,” says Durandus, “ he soareth to the Divinity 
of Christ, whilst the others walk with their Lord on 
earth.” Eagles of brass appear to have been very an- 
ciently used in churches as lecterns in the choirs from 
whence the epistle and gospel were sung, and certain 
services of the dead read from the martyrology and 
necrology. Sometimes a brass eagle was suspended 
over the lectern. ] 


Jack Robinson. — What is the origin of the ex- 
pression, “ Before you could say Jack Robinson,” 
so often employed in conversation, to convey the 
notion of a sudden and startling occurrence ? 

H. G. T. 

Weston super Mare. 

[According to Grose, it is “a saying to express a 
very short time ; originating from a very volatile gen- 
tleman of that appellation, who would call on his 
neighbours and be gone before his name could be 
announced.” ] 


Passage in “ Religio Medici.” —Can any of 
your learned readers assist me in the following 
passage? After saying that plants are not de- 
stroyed by fire, “ but withdrawn into their incom- 
bustible part, where they lie secure from the 
action of that devouring element,” the author con- 
tinues: “ This is made good by experience, which 
can from the ashes of a plant revive the plant, and 
from its cinders recall it into its stalke and leaves 
againe.”—Rel. Med., i. sect. 38. 

I should like to know where Sir Thomas got 
his “ experience.” R. J. ALLEN. 

[If our Correspondent will refer to vol. ii. p. 396. 
of the excellent edition of Sir Thomas Browne's 
Works, published by Bohn in his Antiquarian Library, 
he will find a very interesting note on this passage, 
which in the edition of 1642 runs “this J make good 
by experience,” &c. From this note it will be suffi- 
cient to extract one short passage: 

“ The following experiment by Sir Thomas Browne, 
preserved in his handwriting in the British Museum, 
will throw light on the real character of these supposed 
vegetable resurrections :— 

“The water distilled out of the roote of Bryonia 
alba, mixed with sal nitri, will send forth handsome 
shootes. Butt the neatest draughts are made in the 
sand or seurvie grass water, if you make a thin solution 
therein of sal amoniac, and so lett it exhale; for at the 
bottom will remain woods and rowes of filicular-shaped 
plants in an exquisite and subtle way of draught, much 
answering the figures in the stones from the East 
Indies.”—MSS. Sloan. 1847. ] 


Sir Thomas Roe’s MSS.—Many of your readers 
are probably acquainted with The Negotiations of 
Sir Thomas Roe in his Embassy to the Ottoman 
Porte from 1621 to 1628: printed in London in 
1640, in one volume, folio. We are informed 
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by the editors of the Biographia Britannica, in 
note ut to the life of Sir Thomas Roe, that the 
publication — 

“ Was to be comprised in jice volumes. 
undertakers not meeting with sufficient encouragement, 
dropped this useful design. But only the 
mentioned above was published in 1740. But the 
most curious and interesting part of his papers still 
remains in manuscript.” 

The original letters and documents from which 
the published volume was printed, and bound up 
in the order in which they stand in the printed 
volume, are in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Can any of your correspondents furnish inform- 
ation respecting the unpublished MSS., whether 
they are still in existence; and if so, in whose 
possession ? Tyrro. 

Dublin. 

[The British Museum contains the following docu- 
ments : — Additional MSS., No. 6115., Journal of Sir 
Thomas Roe’s Embassy to the Great Mogul, with 
Letters, Despatches, Accounts, &c., 1615, 1616. No. 
6394. Letter to Sir T. Roe, from Sir W. Boswell, 
1643. Nos. 6190, 6211. Letters, &c. of Thomas Carte 
and others, respecting the Publication of Sir T. Roe’s 
Papers, 1737. No. 6190. Notice of a Volume of his 
Letters, belonging to the Earl of Oxford. No. 5238. 
Drawings by Sir T. Roe.—Lansdown MSS. No. 211. 
Sir T. Roe’s Argument against Brass Money. No. 
1054. A Political Letter from Sir T. Roe, Ambassador 
at Constantinople, Sept. 1624. Sce also the Index to 
the Harleian Collection. ] 





Replies. 


THE BRITISH APOLLO. 


(Vol. vi., pp. 148. 230.) 

As the replies to the Query of E. H. Y. respect- 
ing this curious periodical are not very accurate, 
and as Mr. Thackeray has recently drawn atten- 
tion to it by a humorous notice in his Lectures on 
Steele and Addison, it may be worth while again 
to revert to the subject. The British Apollo com- 
menced on the 13th February, 1708. It was pub- 
lished in a folio size on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and the editors promise to — 

“ Endeavour to answer all questions in divinity, philo- 
sophy, the mathematics, and other arts and sciences ; 
also insert poems on various subjects and occasions, 
both serious and comical, composed now purposely for 
the paper: which shall be delivered at all persons’ 
houses within the bills of mortality who shall require 
it at two shillings a quarter, not to be paid till the end 
of the quarter, and to be relinquished at pleasure ; and 
such as shall take it within the quarter, a proportion- 
able deduction shall be made on the following quarter 
day. Advertisements will be taken at half-a-crown a 
piece (if of moderate length), those from quacks ex- 
cepted, by W. Keble in Westminster Hall,” &c. 
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Three folio volumes were published, but it dig 
not terminate with these. I have Nos. 1. to 20, 


| of a fourth vol., and here it appears to have closed, 


But the | 


The 20th No. is expressed to be from May 9th to 
May 11th, 1711. ‘The first vol. was reprinted in 
a thick 8vo. for J. Mayo, 1711, with a Dedication 
to the Duke of Beaufort from the editor who signs 
himself “Marshal Smith,” after which various 
commendatory verses follow. This reprint, which 
never went further than the first vol., appears to 
contain all that is in the first vol., in folio, except 
the news and advertisements. In the Preface to 
the third vol. (folio), there is an amusing state. 
ment as to the manifold truths and perplexities 
under which the editors of the “ Notes and Queries” 
of 1710 laboured : 

“The truth is, the importunity of our querists, 
especially such as called themselves our subscribers, 
who therefore claimed a preference from us before 
others, having obliged us sometimes to answer ques- 
tions that had been answered before, and often to insert 
such as far less deserved a place in our papers than 
thousands of others from all parts of England, which, 
for want of room, we have been forced wholly to sup- 
press, we have been lately induced to alter our first 
design, and not to publish this paper any longer by 


| subscription, but to let it try its fortune in the world 


as others do. The general encouragement it has 
already met with forbids us to doubt whether this 
alteration may not somewhat damp its success ; but we 
rather have reason to expect still greater encourage- 
ment, since we have this advantage by it, that we are 


| now free from all temptations of partiality, and are at 


liberty to prefer those questions that we find most 
rational and ingenious; and rather to study how to 
entertain our curious reader, than how to silence the 
clamour of an importunate subscriber.” 

The alteration of plan does not seem to have 
answered, judging by the shortness of the subse- 
quent career of The British Apollo. From its 
multitudinous collection of “questions and an- 
swers,” a very entertaining specimen of absurdi- 
ties might be produced, but it must not be 
supposed that the matter which it contains is 
altogether worthless. On the contrary, it is on 


| many accounts well worth examination, and as a 


proof that it is so I may refer to the “ Opinion 


| on Charity Schools” (printed in a separate sheet in 
| the first vol. folio), which I have always highly 


met with in that form. 


admired, and which on again recurring to it, I 
hesitate not to say, is, as a fine and eloquent com- 
position, unsurpassed by any of the sermons, essays, 
and speeches which have been printed or deliv ered 
on the subject from that day to this. ; 
The reprint of the first vol., in 8vo., was aiter- 
wards republished in three vols., of which I have 
the fourth edition printed in 1740, which I think 
was the last. There has been no reprint of the 
second and third, and portion of the fourth vols. 
originally published in folio, which can only be 
J. CrossLeY. 
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THE TRUSTY SERVANT AT WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 
(Vol. vi., p. 12.) 

Iam much obliged to Sir F. Mapnen for his 
answer to my former Query on this subject, under 
the signature of M. Y. R. W. The reference 
which I wished to recover was that to Hoffinan’s 
Lexicon Universale : I fear that the Bursars’ Rolls 
will vield no further information than what has 
been already obtained from them, relating to this 
eurious figure. But I think that the Latin verses 
which accompany the portrait may afford a clue to 
the date of the original painting: I strongly sus- 
pect that the author of them was Christopher 
Johnson, M.D., Head Master of the School, a.v. 
1560-71; adate which would agree with the one 
conjectured by Sir Frep. Mappen. I cannot 
ositively assign the authorship of these verses ; 
but I find them included in a small MS. volume of 
Latin verses, in the library of this college, which 
seems to be a collection of pieces by Johnson. 
Certainly these verses are mixed up with pieces 
unquestionably Johnson's. His most remarkable 


piece was a history in hexameter verse of the | 


college and school, with an account of the customs 
observed in it, of the times assigned to the various 
duties, and of the course of study throughout each 
day of the week, and the authors used in the dif- 
ferent classes in the school. It is in truth a very 
complete account of the system of instruction then 
pursued, This poem was published in a volume 
edited by the Rev. C. Wordsworth, M.A., entitled 
The College of St. Mary Winton, near Winchester : 


J. H. Parker, Oxford, and D. Nutt, London : 1848. | 


The MS. above referred to, besides other pieces 


of Johnson's, contains his Epigrams on the Wardens | 


and Head Masters who had preceded him, in which, 
assigning a distich to each, he sets forth some 
leading feature of their character or conduct ; 
concluding with the following on himself: 
“C, Johnson: de seipso, 1560. 
Ultimus hic ego sum ; sed quam bené, quim male, nolo 
Dicere; qui de me judicet, alter erit.” 

I would suggest that the name of Apelles in the 
passage from Hoffman's Lezicon is not meant to 
apply to the celebrated painter of antiquity, but is 
a metaphorical expression for a painter,—a usage 
of the term by no means uncommon; as, for 
example, in the following verse, on Quintin Matsys 
at Antwerp: 

“ Quem crudelis amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem.” 


Winchester. 





““INVENI PORTUM,” ETC. 
(Vol. v., pp. 10. 64.) 
I beg to be allowed to throw in my mite in 


your useful periodical towards the illustration of 


W. H. Gunner. 


this remarkable epigram, it being the result of 

| some researches on the subject made a few years 
ago. Nearly a century before Gil Blas thought 
of inscribing the lines over his door in letters of 
gold, Robert Burton, alias “ Democritus Junior,” 
concludes Part IL. Sect. iii. Memb. 6. of that ex- 
traordinary tome, the Anatomy of Melancholy, in 
the following words : 

« And now, as a mired horse that struggles at first 
with all his might and main to get out, but when he 
sees no remedy, that his beating will not serve, lies 
still: I have laboured in vain, rest satisfied; and, if I 
may usurpe that of Prudentius, — 

‘Inveni portum. Spes et Fortuna, valete! 
Nil mihi vobiscum : ludite nunc alios.’ 
Fortune and Hope, adieu ! 


.” 


* Mine haven’s found. 
Mock others now: for I have done with you. 
Burton quotes in a note as his authority, “ Dis- 
tichon ejus in militem Christianum, & Greco. 
Engraven on the tomb of Fr. Puccius the Flo- 
rentine, in Rome.—Chytreus in deliciis.” I do 
not, however, believe the lines are to be found in 
Prudentius. I have met with them in Joannes 
Soter’s Epigrammata, Colon. 1525 ; and as forming 
Francesco Pucci’s epitaph, “engraven on his 
tomb” at Rome, it will be necessary first to quote 
Anthony 2 Wood, who, in his life of that theo- 
logical mountebank and associate of the ‘ ma- 
gicians ” Dr. Dee and Edward Kelley, says (Athen. 
Oxon., edit. Bliss, i. 589.) : 

“ After the year 1592 he (Pucci) went to Rome, 
and became secretary to Cardinal Pompeius Arragon, 
from whom he expected great matters; but death 
snatching him untimely away, in the midst of his as- 
piring thoughts, about the year 1600, he was buried in 
the church of St. Onuphrius in Rome. I have more 
than twice sent to that place for the day and year of 
his death, with a copy of his epitaph, but as yet I have 
received no answer. Therefore I take this epitaph 
made for him, which I have met with elsewhere : 


| 


‘Inveni portum. Spes et Fortuna, valete! 
Nil mihi vobiscum : ludite nunc alios,’” 

Now here Wood must be in error, for in the 
very year that he states Pucci went to Rome as 
secretary to Cardinal Pomp. Arragon, viz. 1592, 
we find his epitaph printed as follows in Lauren- 
tius Schraderus (Monumenta Italia: folio, Helme- 
stadii, p. 164.) : 

“ Francisci Puccii. 
| yv@h ceavtdy . 
Florentini Cardinalis Aragon. Secretarij, cui importuna 
mors honores maioresq ; titulos preripuit. 
Inveni portum,” &c. (as above). 

We meet with it likewise in Nath. Chytreus, 
Variorum in Europa Itinerum delicia, in the se- 
veral editions of 1594, 1599, and 1606; and in 
Frane. Sweertius, Select. Christiani orbis delicie, 
1626. The Greek epigram, as given by Mr. 
Stncer (Vol. v., p.64.), is printed in Brunck’s 

I 
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Analecta veterum poetarum Grecorum, vol. iii. 
p- 286. 

Another good epigram in Burton (Anat. Mel., 
16th edit. p. 415.) deserves a few words of com- 
ment: 

“ «¢ Excessi é vite wrumnis facilisque lubensque, 

Ne pejora ipsa morte dehine videam.’ 
*T left this irksome life with all mine heart, 

Lest worse than death should happen to my part.’ 

Cardinal Brundusinus caused this epitaph in Rome 
to be inscribed on his tomb, to show his willingness to 
dye, and taxe those that were so loth to departe.” 


This “ Cardinal Brundusinus,” as Burton styles 
him, was Girolamo Aleandro, a man of great 
learning and ability, who played a conspicuous 
part in the Reformation as one of Luther's most 
bitter antagonists. He composed his own epitaph, 


which concluded with the two Greek verses, the 


original of Burton's : 


“ Kdr@avoy oik déxwy, St: rabcoua dy éxydprus 
TloAA@v, d@ywep ideiv GAylov Av Oaydrov.” 


On which Mr. Hallam, in the first edition of his | 


Literary History (vol. i. p. 357.), remarks : 


“ His epitaph on himself may be mentioned as the 


best Greek verses by a Frank that I remember to have 
read before the middle of the eighteenth century, 
though the reader may not think much of them.” 


This bit of criticism of the learned historian has, I | 
find, been expunged from his second edition, pub- 


lished in 1843. A. Grayan. 


FATHER PETRE. 
(Vol. vi., p. 362.) 


Your correspondent M.D., “a collateral de- | 
scendant of the celebrated Father Petre,” inquires 
for rhymes concerning him, and will be glad of 
their publication, even though he (M. D.) “should 
consider them libellous.” The following, as a first 
instalment in reply to this request, may not be 
without interest : 

“LE PERE PETRES. 
L’homme de grande entreprise et de peu de succez.* 
Si je passe partout pour un mal avisé, 
N’ayant peu convertir l’Angleterre et I'Ecosse, 
Mon Galles supposé causera du divorse, 
Et je seray par la un jour canonisé.” 





These lines are to be found, with a highly sa- | 
tirical, but probably not unfaithful, portrait of | 
Father Petre, in the engraved book entitled Zes 
Héros de la Ligue, ou la Procession Monacale, 
conduitte par Louis XIV., pour la Conversion des 
Protestans de son Royaume. Large 8vo., “a Paris, 
chez Pére Peters, i 'Enseigne de Louis le Grand, 
1691.” 

I may be allowed to offer a Note and put a | 
Query respecting this volume, Les Héros de la 


Ligue. It contains twenty-four most spirited and 
elaborately studied portraits (sometimes carica- 
tures) of the leading personages who took a part 
in the Protestant persecutions of the day, in. 
eluding the bigots who promoted the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. Amongst others figure 


| Louis XIV., Pére la Chaise, James II., William 


de Furstemberg, the Archbishops of Rheims ani 
Paris, the Chancellor le Tellier, Louvois, Brufflers 
the General of the Dragonnade, &c. &c., down to 
“ Madame de Maintenon, veuve de Scarron,” all 
dressed in appropriate costume, cowl and gown, 
Each name has its epithet and stanza, and the 
only additional words of the book are contained in 
the following verses, engraved at the last page: 
“ Sonner. 
Réponse des Refugiez aux Persécuteurs, 


Infames courtisans, laches persécuteurs ; 

Ne triomphez pas tant de votre politique : 

Diev confondra un jour votre conseil inique, 

Et vous envoira tous au rang des déserteurs. 
Des Edits de Louis soyez exécuteurs, 

Pour nous calomnier mettez tout en pratique : 
Faites valoir ainsi Satan et sa boutique, 

Puis qu’aussi bien que lui vous estes des menteurs, 
Les demons se riront de toutes vos menées. 
Diev, qui change souvent le cours des destinées, 
Pourroit par sa bonté nous donner du retour. 
Notre Orance est icy, vous scavez sa coutume; ' 
Jacque a desja senti qu'elle est son amertume, 
Et Louis pourroit bien en gouster 4 son tour.” 


This sonnet is evidently the production of no 
ordinary pen or pens, The epigrammatic wit of 
some other stanzas in the volume is also worthy of 
notice. The length of this communication will 
only admit of one example being quoted, viz. the 
rhymes after the portrait of “ Beaumier, Avocat 
du Roy 2 la Rochelle. Persécuteur perpetuel.” 

“ Qu’on ne nous porte point d’envie. 
Si l'on me voit icy placé: 
Si la mort ne m’eust dévancé, 
Je n’aurois pas laissé un huguenot en vie.” 


The bibliographical information which I can 
gather respecting the work is very scanty. As to 
former value of the volume, Peignot observes that 
a copy was sold for eighty-eight livres at the Duke 
de la Valliére’s sale. 

So interesting and curious a volume must have 
had a secret history worthy of some notice. 
Query, if the readers of “N. & Q.” can commu- 
nicate anything respecting it, will they be so 
obliging as to do so? And it would be desirable 
to ascertain whether it was printed in France, 
England, or elsewhere? To what author or au- 
thors can it be attributed, and were efforts made 
to suppress it? And as a Query of minor im- 
portance, will any of your readers who may happen 
to have a copy, be good enough to say whether it 
is apparently of the same umpression as mine, 
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which is on very stout drawing-paper, interleaved, 
and admirably printed with ink of a fine colour. 
F. H. 


Notting Hill. 


GOVERNMENT OF ST. CHRISTOPHER'S IN 1662. 
(Vol. vi., p. 137.) 

Unsuxa will find the chronology of St. Christo- 
pher’s in F. W. N. Bayley’s Four Years’ Residence 
in the West Indies, published in London by Wm. 
Kidd in 1832, pp. 669. 680. 

May I be permitted to call Ursvuxa’s attention 


to the following extracts from this chronological | 


table, important as serving to settle the question 
which has arisen between us with reference to the 
government of St. Christopher's in 1662. It would 
now appear that Ursuta and myself were induced 
to draw an erroneous conclusion, from giving too 
much credence to our different authorities. St. 

Christopher's, at the period referred to, was jointly 

held by the English and French colonists, who had 

their respective governors. A fig-tree was also 
the “boundary mark” of their separate possessions. 

Therefore, King Charles II. did not enjoy the 

sovereignty of the island, as Ursuna supposed ; 

neither could the Knights of Malta, as I have 
written. 

“1637, English population of the island estimated 
at between 12,000 and 13,000 souls. 

1639. By the consent of the French and English 
governors, a proclamation was issued for- 
bidding the cultivation of tobacco for 
eighteen months. 

1652. Sir George Ascue on the part of the Protector 
arrives off this island; the English of St. 
Kitts submit without opposition to the 
authority of Cromwell. 

Regular articles respecting the division of 
lands in St. Kitts, and the various rights 
and privileges of the English and French 
inhabitants, were drawn up and signed by 
the governors on behalf of their respective 
populations.” 

I am unable to inform Ursuta who was the 
English Governor of St. Kitts in 1662; but in 
1666, Colonel Wats held that situation, and was 
killed in an action, as was De Sales, the French 
governor, shortly after information had reached 
the island that war had been declared between 
England and France. W. W. 


The island of St. Christopher's, at the period 
referred to, was held by the English and Knights 
of Malta, and not by the English and French, as 
Mr. Breen has su posed. The Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem held a proprietary rule over the 
island of St. Kitts, as they did over the other 
islands which Mr. Breen has named. Of this he 

not appear to have been aware when his note 


1655, 


now before me was written. Mr. Breen remarks 
that the partition of the island took place in 1627. 
Bayley, in his Chronology of St. Christapher's, 
states it to have been two years previously, that 
is, in 1625: 

“In 1623, Mr. Thomas Warner arrived at St. Chris- 
topher’s from Virginia, and found three Frenchmen, 
In 1625, M. D’Enambuc, with some of his country- 
men, arrives from Dieppe, and determines to establish 
a colony with the English in St. Kitts. In 1625, 
D’Enambuce and Warner agree together to inhabit the 
island, and project a division of lands,” 


Lastly, Mr. Breen has stated that the partition 
of St. Christopher’s continued till the peace at 
Utrecht in 1718. To this I would add not unin- 
terruptedly, as during the period which transpired 
between 1625 and 1713, the French had been 
once expelled from the island by the English, and 
the English twice by the French. If not tres- 
passing too much on the space of “ N. & Q.,” and 
on the patience of its readers, I hope I may be 
excused for taking this last quotation from Mr. 
Bayley’s chronological table : 

“ 1666. In a war between the English and French, 

the former were completely routed. The 
French gaining sole possession, the English 
were either sent off the island, or left of their 
own accord. 

1667. The English made an unsuccessful attack on 

St. Kitts. 

In consequence of the Revolation in England 
in 1668, the French declaring themselves 
in favour of James, attacked the English, 
and expelled them from the island. 

. War declared between England and France. 
English fleet arrives off St. Kitts, and 
Count de Gennes, governor of the remaining 
French lands, surrenders all to the English, 
The French are sent off the island.” 

Ww. W. 





1669. 


Garrison Library, Malta. 


SIR ABRAHAM SHIPMAN. 
(Vol. vi., p. 360.) 

P.C.S. 8. begs leave to remind Tewars that, on 
consulting either the Modern Universal History, 
or Harris's Collection of Voyages, he will find that 
Sir Abraham Shipman was the commodore of a 
naval force of five ships, which, after the marriage 
af Charles IT. to Catharine of Braganza, was des- 
patched to Bombay, to require the transfer of that 
| settlement to England, according to the terms of 
| the marriage treaty. James Ley, Earl of Marl- 
| borough, commanded the expedition, which arrived 
| at Bombay in September, 1663. The Portuguese 
| governor, incited by the bigotry of the clergy, re- 
| fused to surrender the island to a government and 
| nation of heretics. Lord Marlborough therefore, 
in January, 1664, returned to England with two 
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ships of war, leaving Sir Abraham Shipman in 
command of the rest, who wintered and remained, 
from April to October, in a desolate and unhealthy 
island called Anjadiva, where he lost a great part 
of his crews. He then returned to Bombay, where 
in the interval more pacific councils had prevailed, 
and it was agreed that the place should be handed 
over to the English. While the treaty was being 
negociated, Sir Abraham Shipman died. He had 
been named in the King’s commission to be go- 
vernor ; and on his death was succeeded by Mr. 
Humphrey Cooke, whose name stood next to his 
in that instrument, and of whose maladministration 
so many painful stories are recorded. 

From the MS. additions to Dugdale (preserved 
in the Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, 
vol. ii. p. 209.), it appears that Sir Abraham Ship- 
man married Marie, fifth daughter of Montagu, 
afterwards Earl of Lindsay, and widow of John 
Hewett, D.D., who suffered death for his loyalty 
to Charles I. in 1648. 
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spirit, thus illustrating the true connexion subsist. 
ing between animal and vegetable chemistry, untij 
of late deemed entirely separate. 7 
Formic acid was first distinguished as a parti- 
cular acid by Gehlen, who found it in red ants 


| (Formica rufa), and first formed artificially by 


Tewars makes inquiry respecting a William | 


Cockayne. P.C.S.S. cannot precisely determine 
what relation he was to the lord mayor of that 
name in 1619; but it may in some degree account 
for the mention of Sir Abraham Shipman as a 


co-legatee with Cockayne, that Montague Lord | 
Lindsay, Sir Abraham's brother-in-law, married | 
to his first wife Martha, daughter of Sir William 


Cockayne, and widow of (Ramsay) Earl of Holder- 
nesse. Vide Collectanea, ut supra. P.C.S8.S. 


As a contribution to the information respecting 
Sir Abraham Shipman, I may mention that Cap- 
tain Abraham Shipman was sent to Edinburgh 
with reinforcements for the garrison of the Castle 
in January 1639-40. A letter, of which he was 
the bearer, from the King to the governor of the 
castle (Lord Ettrick, afterwards Earl of Ruthven), 
is in the Bodleian MSS., Rawlinson, A. exlviii. 
f. 15.; and copies of instructions sent to him from 
Sir F. Windebanke are in the same volume. 

W. D. Macray. 


New College. 





FORMYL. 
(Vol. vi., p. 361.) 

Formy] is the radical of a series of organic che- 
mical compounds, in the same manner as acetyl 
forms the basis of a series, and ethyl, of a kindred 
series, the latter including, as compounds, ether, 
alcohol, &c. 

These names (ethyl, acetyl, formyl, &c.) are for 
the most part theoretical sfepping-stones (so to 
speak), and constitute important links in the elu- 
eidation of results belonging to this section of 
chemistry. 

Formic acid (one of the compounds of the 
formyl series) is related in its constitution to wood 


| 
| 





Diobereiner. 

With the exact date of the discovery I am un- 
acquainted : it is probably within the last fifteen 
years, during which period the labours of Baron 
Liebig and other scientific chemists have beep 
successfully directed to this difficult and here. 
tofore imperfectly understood branch of chemical 
science. 

Formyl, as I have already stated, is the radical 
(probably hypothetical) of a series. Its symbolic 
formula is as follows: viz. 

C, H= Fo, 
i.e. composed of two combining proportions of 
carbon united to one of hydrogen. 

A particular notice of the formyl series will be 
found in Professor Graham's Elements of Che- 
mistry, published by Bailliére, Regent Street, 
Professor Graham, who is the most able writer 
on this subject in the English language, has nearly 
completed the second edition of his important 
work. 

Dr. (now Sir Robert) Kane’s work on Chemistry 
may likewise be consulted with advantage. 

Professors Christison and Pereira could not be 
expected to include the subject of formyl in their 
respective works, the former having written upon 
Poisons, and the latter upon Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics. W. L.A. 


I beg to refer your correspondent to the account 
given by Dr. Simpson of Edinburgh (the eminent 
discoverer of chloroform), of which the following is 
a copy : 

“ Formyle is the hypothetical radical of formic acid. 
In the red ant ( Formica rufa) formic acid was first dis- 
covered, and hence its name. 

“ Gehlen pointed it out as a peculiar acid, and it was 
afterwards first artificially prepared by Dobereiner. 

“ Chemists have now devised a variety of processes, 
by which formic acid may be obtained from starch, 
sugar, and indeed most other vegetable substances. 

« A series of chlorides of formyle are produced when 
chlorine and the hypochlorites are brought to act on 
the chloride, oxyde, and hydrated oxyde of methyle 
(pyroxylic or wood spirit). 

“ In the same way as formic acid may be artificially 
procured from substances which do not contain formyle 
ready formed, so also are the chlorides of this radical 
capable of being procured from substances which do 
not originally contain it. 

“ Chloroform, chloro-formyle, or the perchloride of 
formyle, may be made and obtained artificially by 
various processes; as by making milk of lime, or an 
aqueous solution of caustic alkali, act upon chloral—by 
distilling alcohol, pyroxylic spirit, or acetone, with 
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chloride of lime—by leading’ a stream of chlorine 8. A Trip to Scotland, with a True Character 
into a solution of caustic potash and spirit of | of the Country and People; to which are added, 
wine,” &c. | several Remarks on the late Barbarous Execution 
The preparation usually employed is as fol- | of Captain Green, Mr. Madder, Mr. Simpson, and 
| several others, with an Elegy on their unmerited 


30. 1852.] 


lows : 
R Chloride of lime, in powder ~ Ib. iv. | Deaths: London, printed and sold by Malthus, 
Water - - - Ib. xij. | 1705, fol. p. 13. 
Rectified spirit - - f. 3xij. | Defoe, in his review (vol. ii. p. 90.), discusses the 


Mix the ingredients in a capacious retort, and | case with great moderation and good sense ; and 
distil as long as a dense liquid (which sinks in the | appears to have been the author of the Observa- 
water with which it comes over) is produced. | tions on the Tryal (No. 3.), as the same views are 
J. C. | amplified and enforced in his peculiar style in 





Dorking. that publication. Jas. CrossieY. 

TRIAL OF CAPTAIN GREEN AND MR. MATHER. PHOTOGRAPHY APPLIED TO ARCHXOLOGY, ETC. 
(Vol. vi., p. 342.) (Vol. vi., p. 373.) 

Iwould refer your correspondent, who seeks for Dr. Dramonp having now concluded his account 


information as to this most curious and interesting | of the collodion process, and intending, as I un- 
case, to the report of the trial (State Trials, 8vo. | derstand you, obligingly to follow it up with 
edit., vol. xiv. p. 1199.) ; the article on the Darien | answers to such correspondents as may not have 
expedition, and the trial of Captain Green, in Mr. | perfectly understood his descriptions, will you 
Burton's Criminal Trials in Scotland (1852, 8vo., | allow me to add to the few Queries I have already 
vol. i. pp. 157—291.), which enters fully into the | submitted to you, two or three others suggested 
particulars, and to the varicus publications at the | by the paper of the 16th instant, so that the 


time, of which I have the following : | Doctor, if he would be kind enough so to do, 
1. Remarks upon the Trial of Captain Thomas | might make a clean breast of it at once ? , 
Green and his Crew: London, 1705, folio, p. 16. 1. After having produced an effective negative 


2. The Last Speeches and Dying Words of | by the use of the bichloride of mercury and hypo- 
Captain Thomas Green, Commander of the Ship | sulphite of soda, is the hyposulphite of soda to be 
Worcester, and of Captain John Madder, Chief | washed off? 





Mate of the said Ship, who was executed near Leith, 2. Is the silvered paper to be immersed in 

April 11, 1705, folio broadside. (plunged into) the iodide of potassium, or only 
3. Observations on the Tryal of Captain Green, | floated upon it? 

and the Speech at his Death, folio, p. 2.: London, 3. Does Dr. Diamonp “ change the water and 

1705. repeat the soaking,” as he says some others re- 


4. The Innocency of Captain Green and his | commend ? : 
Crew vindicated from the Murder of Captain 4, After the application of the aceto-nitrate, 1s 
Drummond ; London, 1705, folio broadside. the paper to be applied to the face of the collodion 

5. A Scot's Proclamation relating to the late | picture while still wet? Will it not destroy the 
Execution of Captain Green: London, 1705, folio | negative, although varnished ? ‘ 
broadside. 5. In the process of immersion in the solution 

6. An English Ointment for the Scotch Mange, | of muriate of ammonia, may several sheets be 
or a short Memorandum of the Scots’ Cruelty to | placed in the same bath one upon the other ? 


— Thomas Green, §c.: London, printed by 6. When printing by the second or ammonio- 
B. Bragg, N.D., folio, p. 2. nitrate process, there is no yellow iodide to guide 


7. An Elegy on the much-lamented Death of | the operator as to the time of immersion in the 
Captain Thomas Green: London, 1705, folio | hypo. necessary to fix the picture; supposing the 
broadside. | picture to have attained quickly in the hypo. the 

The following epitaph is subjoined to the elegy: | tint desired, is mere saturation of the paper sufli- 

“ Reader ! within this silent vault | cient to fix the picture permanently, or is there 

An English Captain lies, any other guide? This is a very important con- 

By whose sad exit we are taught sideration. I. W. 

That man of wealth who trusts a Scot 
Henceforth most surely dies. 
A ship well freighted is a crime 


REPLIES TO QUERIES. 


| 
1. Certainly, most thoroughly. 

Here punished at a high rate, 2. Some operators prefer the one mode, some 
And store of pelf at any time | the other. Dr. Diamonp, after having performed 
At anchor near this hungry clime, | innumerable experiments on iodized papers, 1s ot 

Will make a saint a pirate.” | opinion that a more certain and more agreeable 
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effect is produced by the double wash, and by the 


entire immersion of the paper in the solution of | 


iodide of potassium. 

It may be here observed that the solution of 
iodide of potassium may be preserved, filtered, 
and used again and again as long as any remains. 

3. Iodized paper cannot well be over-soaked, 
but it is perfectly immaterial whether the water is 
often changed or not, so long as the paper is freed 
from the soluble salts. 

4. The superfluous aceto-nitrate of silver should 
be well blotted off, but it is by no means ne- 
cessary to make it perfectly dry, for the amber 
varnish will effectually preserve the negative. 

5. Certainly. 

6. The fact of the picture having been suffi- 
ciently saturated is determined by its showing 
itself clear and transparent when held up to the 
light. When it has not been immersed sufficiently 
long, blotches will appear, which require decom- 
position by the hyposulphite of soda. A picture 
may always be overprinted, as it may be toned 
down by the hyposulphite. 





Uniformity of Tint in Collodion Pictures. — 
This object, which has so long been desired by all 
who practise photography, may be obtained by 
developing with a mixture of fresh-made proto- 
nitrate of iron (made according to the formula 
given by Dr. Diamonp in “N. & Q.,” No. 152., 
p- 295.) and pyrogallic acid, in the proportion of 
six drops of pyrogallic acid to one drachm of 
protonitrate of iron, which quantity will be found 
in most cases sufficient to develope an ordinary- 
sized plate. 

It may be added as another advantage from the 
use of these definite portions, that the tint pro- 
duced is of a bright silvery grey, which is equally 
agreeable by candle-light as by daylight. 

E. Kater. 


Collodion and its Application to Photography 
(Vol. iv., p. 443.).— Some months ago a question 
was asked in your columns as to the origin of the 
name of collodion, and who first recommended the 
use of it in photography, but which, I believe, has 
never been replied to. As “N. & Q.” has now 
become a regular photographic medium, I hope 
that — will answer not only your former 
querist, but also ; 


Photographic Pictures for the Magic-lanthorn.— 
Your articles on “ Photography” have much in- 
terested and instructed me. Would you permit 
me to inquire if any of your correspondents could 
describe a method by which magic-lanthorn slides 
might be prepared photographically ? I have suc- 
ceeded in copying by the collodion process some 
beautiful engravings, and should be glad to know 
how to make them available as above. Could they 





not be copied from the glass pictures by the col. 
lodion process in some such way as paper posi 
tives are taken from negatives—by printing? ] 
have made some attempts, and have succeeded in 
getting impressions by gas-light in two seconds; 
but, unfortunately, have always damaged the film 
in the operation. 

Would albumen answer better than collodion? 
Information on the above points would be hi 
valued by, no doubt, many of your readers, as w 
as by 

P.S. I do not know if I have expressed myself 
quite clearly.—Having several glass pictures (col- 
lodion photographs), f want to learn how I might 


| copy them, so as to use them in the magic-lanthorn, 


At present, they show negatively when used as 

slides —the lights and shades being reversed. 

Copies printed from them would, of course, show 

goaltivdn How to get the copies is my difficulty, 
Manchester, Oct. 20. 1852. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Shakspeare’s MSS. (Vol. vi., p. 339.).—Henry 
Earl of Southampton was the friend and patron of 
Shakspeare, and it is very probable that, if inqui- 
ries were made amongst the representatives of 
the last Earl of Southampton, or his executors, 
letters from Shakspeare, or some of his MSS, 
might be found. G. 


Authorship of “ Bombastes Furioso” (Vol. vi, 
p- 286.).— Allow me to inform your correspond- 
ent Nemo that the farce of Bombastes Furioso was 
published in 1830 by the late Thomas Rodd, who 
was not likely to be in error when he (sanetioned 
by that gentleman) placed upon the title-page the 
name of William a Rhodes as its author. 


_A slight biographical sketch accompanies the 


work. Tuomas H. Lacy. 


The Oak of Reformation (Vol. vi-, p. 254.).— 
In reply to Tez Bee's question as to the existence 
of the “Oak of Reformation,” I can assure him 
that it stands on the footpath of the turnpike road 
leading from Wymondham to Norwich ; and 
though the stem is hardly more than a mere shell, 
it still throws out leaves every spring. Kett was 
a Wymondham man, and there is a tradition that 
on some occasion he hid himself from his pursuers 
in the branches of the “ Old Oak,” as it is a 
called by the Wymondham and Hethersett people. 
I believe that it is in this last-named parish that 
the tree stands. East ANGLIA. 


Chantry Chapels (Vol. vi., p. 223.).— There 8 
at Swallowfield, near Reading, a sepulchral chan- 
try chapel. It appears, from an extract from 
Rymer’s Federa, vol. i. part ii., that a bull was 
granted to John le Despencer, a.p. 1256, 40 
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Henry IIL, for building a chapel at Swallow- 
field, on account of the danger he incurred in 
attending his parish church (Shinfield), by reason 
of the numerous robbers that infested the ways. 
Juuia R. Bockert. 
Southcote Lodge. 


Huguenots in Ireland (Vol. vi., p. 316.).—Crert- | 


cvs(D.) is referred to Whitelaw’s Dublin, Smith’s 
History of Cork, Smith's History of Waterford, 


and Burn's History of the Foreign Refugees (1846). | 


I have for some years been collecting particulars 
of the refugees in Ireland, and shall be glad to 
communicate with Cuericus (D.). 
Joun S. Burn. 
Copthall Court. 


On the Word “ raised,” as used by the Americans 
(Vol. iv., p. 83.). — Mr. James Cornisn is mis- 
taken in saying that “an American, in answer to 
an inquiry as to the place of his birth, says, ‘I was 

ised in New York,’ ” &c. 

Some Americans use the word raised instead of 
brought up; none use it in the sense of born. The 
very example given by Mr. Cornisn from Frank- 
lin’s letter shows it is thus used. He says that 
more children are raised, owing to every mother's 
suckling her own children. Children are suckled 
nowhere before they are born. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Waller's Handwriting (Vol. vi., pp. 292. 374.). 
—I send you herewith a tracing of the initials of 
Waller, as they appear in an exceedingly rare 
book in my collection, viz. the editio princeps of 
the Lusiad of Camoens, printed in 1572. 

As Waller was a court poet in 1662, when 


Catharine of Braganza arrived in England, it is | 


not improbable that he might owe the possession 
of this volume to the kindness of the queen. 

For the volume the late Mr. Heber gave 251., 
and after his sale it became mine at a sum of 
about half that amount. Joun ADAMSON. 


Neweastle on Tyne. 
Shakspeare Emendations (Vol. vi., p. 135.).— 
ua e is a single word, and would make a 
good climax to “insult and excite” [query, in- 
sult, exult ?] : — 


“Who might be your mother, that you insult, | 


exult—da Toutrecuidance —over the wretched ?” 
As You Like It, Act III. Se. 5. 
C. Fornes. 
Temple. 


The Salt Box, a College Examination (Vol. v., 
pp- 54, 137.).— This admirable jeu desprit was 
written by Francis Hopkinson, Esq., one of the 
ae of the Declaration of Independence from 

ew Jersey, afterwards Judge of the Court of 
Admiralty. He was the author of the humorous 


| piece on House-cleaning, sometimes ascribed to 
Franklin. His works, in three octavo volumes, 
were published forty or fifty years ago, and con- 
| tain “The Salt Box.” Unepa. 


Philadelphia. 


Connecticut Halfpenny (Vol. iv., p. 424.).— The 
coin referred to by your correspondent J. N. C. is 
| a Connecticut cent or penny. The head on the 
obverse is a fancy piece, bearing an olive crown, 
| and having the breast and shoulders clothed in 
| ancient armour. The inscription is, “ Auctori: 
| Connect.”—the colon after the first word showing 
| it to be a contraction probably for “ Auctoritate,” 
| by the authority of. No individual can be called 
| the founder of Connecticut. The motto on the 
| reverse is “ Inde. et Lib.,” meaning “Independence 
| and Liberty.” The dates of the two now before 
me are 1787. I do not believe that any were 
issued so early as 1781. Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


|  Chadderton's Arms (Vol. vi., p. 273.).— There 
seems to be some mistake in the account of Chad- 
derton’s arms given as above. The usual blazon- 
ing is—Gules, a cross potent crossed or, for Chad- 
derton; argent, a chevron gules between three 
nuthooks sable (not z’s) for Nuthurst. (See Corry's 
Lancashire, vol. ii. pp. 549, 550. 600.; and Greg- 
son’s Fragments, p. 189.) If the inquirer have 
access to the Chetham Society’s publications, he 
may see both coats, as quarterings of Chetham, 
stamped on the back of each volume. P. 


Taliesin’s Mabinogi (Vol. vi., p. 370.). — Your 
correspondent I. J. H. H. refers H. T. H. to the 
| story of Taliesin for some intimations about the 
salmon fisheries of Wales. He speaks of it as if 
it were authentic, and of the sixth century. As 
mistakes on these points must seriously impair the 
worth of such a reference, I beg to say that it is as 
well established as any fact can be, that the Ma- 
binogi of Taliesin is a pure fiction; and it is 
ascribed to Thomas ab Einion, who flourished 
about a.p. 1260. He was perhaps the author of 
the finished story ; but we can discern traces of it 
in the poems of the preceding hundred years, and 
that is undoubtedly the greatest antiquity that can 
be ascribed to the tale. Mr. Stephens has been 
careful to indicate the real character of the story 
in his excellent work on The Literature of the 
Kymry, to which your correspondent refers. 

B. B. Woopwarp. 














St. John’s Wood. 


Roman (or British) Road in Berkshire (Vol. vi., 
pp- 271. 328.).—If Mr. Hopees were to inspect 
the continuation, near the White Horse, of the 
road he mentions, he would, I think, agree with 
me that it is a British, not a Roman road. It is 
much wider than Roman ways usually are; its 
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direction is very curved, Roman ways being usually 
straight ; and, finally, it has many British remains 
near it, as the Cromlech, called Wayland Smith’s 
Cave, and several barrows: perhaps some of the 
camps near it are British. It is called by the 
country people the Ridgeway; but there is a 
Roman road about a mile and a half north of it 
(at the White Horse) called the Portway: the 
latter runs in the valley through Wantage to 
Wallingford, while the Ridgeway follows the curve 
of the summit of the chalk hills to Streatley. I 
doubt much if it have any connexion with Grymes 
Dyke or Grimsditch. E.G. R. 


Phonetic Spelling (Vol. vi., p. 357.). — I hardly 


know whether Mr. S. Srmpson will consider it as | 


any answer to his question to be reminded that in 
the year 1701 a work on Practical Phonography 
was published by a Dr. Jones. An amusing ac- 
count of it is to be found in Beloe’s Anecdotes, 
vol. vi. p. 360. 

A few words with an improved method of 
spelling —or, as the author has it, “ speling”—are 
cited : 


“ Aaron ° - - - Aron 
bought - - - - baut 
Mayor « « - - mair 
Dictionary - - - Dixnary 
Worcester - - - - Wooster.” 


Have the modern phonographists ever owned 
their debt of gratitude to their predecessors in the 
phonetic art ? Hermes. 


Ancient Popular Stories (Vol. vi., p.189.).—In 
the Gesta Romanorum is a tale about the Em- 
peror Domitian very similar to the Cornish story 
told by Mr. Kine. The three maxims there’given 
are, 1. “ Never begin aught until you have cal- 
culated the end thereof :” 2. “ Never leave a high- 
way for a by-way:” 3. “ Never sleep in the 
house where the master is old and the wife young.” 
The translation and moral of the story may be 
found in Evenings with the old Story Tellers, pub- 
lished by Burns in 1845, in which work it is said 
to resemble the Turkish tale of “ The King, the 
Sofi, and the Surgeon ;” so that its origin is pro- 
bably eastern. J. R. M., M.A, 


The Bride’s Seat in Church (Vol. vi., p. 246.). 
—In Surtees’ History of Durham, vol. ii. p. 144., 
are extracts of a very curious kind from the parish 
books of Chester-le-Street. The following quota- 
tion, with Surtees’ remarks, will answer K.’s Query: 
“1612, 27 May. The churchwardens meeting 

together for seekeing for workmen to mak a 
fitt seete in a convennent place for brydgrumes, 
bryds, and sike wyves to sit in - - iis.’ 

Surtees’ Note.—* It is plain that at this period the 
privilege of a separate pew was confined to persons of 
the first rank, 


The rest sat promiscuously on forms in | 
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| 
the body of the church: and the privilege is here ex. 


| 


tended only to sick wives, &c., who sat to hear the 
preacher deliver ‘ The Bride’s Bush’ or the ‘ Wedding 
Garment beautified.’ ” 


May I venture the Query : To what sermons do 
“the Bride’s Bush” and “The Wedding Garment 
beautified” refer? and where may they be met 
with ? J. R. M., M.A, 


Man in the Moon (Vol. vi., p. 182.).—I extract 
the following note from a work on Northern Tra- 
ditions and Folk Lore, published by Lumley of 
Holborn, in which a great variety of interesting 
matter on Scandinavian, German, and Low Country 
superstitions is collected : 

“* The Swedes see (in the moon) children carrying 
water in a bucket; others a man with a dog; somea 
man with a bundle of brushwood, for having stolen 
which on a Sunday, he was condemned to figure in the 
moon.” 


The Man in the Moon is alluded to by Chaucer 
and Shakspeare : 
“ Her (lady Sinthia’s) gite was gray and full of spottés 
blake, 
And on her brest a chor! painted full even, 
Bearing a bushe of thornés on his bake, 
Which for his theft migt clime no ner y* heven.” 
Chaucer, Test. of Cresseide, 260. 


And also in Troilus, book i. stanza 147.: 


“ Quoth Pandarus, thou hast a full great care 
” 


Lest the chorle may fall out of the moone! 
Whence it seems to have been used in Chaucer's 
time as a proverb. 

“ Steph. I was the Man in the Moon, when time 
was, 

Cal. I have seen thee in her, and I do adore thee; 
My mistress showed me thee, thy dog, and bush.” 

Shaks. Tempest, Act II. Sc. 2. 
And Quince: 

“One must come in with a bush of thorns and a 
lantern, and say, he comes to disfigure, or to present, 
the person of Moonshine.” — Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Act ILI. Se. 1. 

In Ritson’s Ancient Songs (ed. 1829, vol. i. 
p- 68.) there is one on the Man in the Moon, in the 
introduction to which he quotes the Book of Num- 
bers xv. 32. et seg. as the origin of the tradition. 
For oriental and other traditions, see Grimm, D. M,, 


p- 679. J. R. M., M.A. 


Lady Day and Feasts of the Blessed Virgm 
Mary (Vol. vi., p. 350.).— Your correspondent 
P. A. F. is surely wrong in saying that the Visit- 
ation, Nativity, and Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary are yearly celebrated in the Pro- 
testant (English) Church. ‘These days, indeed, 
are marked in the Calendar for the reasons given 
by Wheatly, On the Common Prayer, p. 545 
Oxford edit. 1839. No day is appointed by the 
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English Church to be celebrated or kept holy, ex- 
cept those for which a special collect, epistle, and 
gospel is provided. 


Rumoured discovery in Coll (Vol. vi., p. 221.).— 
There is little doubt that this was a hoax, which 


was first published more than twenty years ago | 


in some Edinburgh paper or magazine. 
W. C. Treveyan. 


Whipping of Women at Worcester (Vol. vi., 
pp. 174. 281. 327.).— Men and women were 
whipped promiscuously at Worcester till the close 
of the last century, as may be seen by the cor- 
poration records. Male and female “ rogues ” 
were whipped at a charge of 4d. each for the 


whip's-man. In 1680 there is a charge of 4d. 


“for whipping a wench;” in 1742, Is. “for | 


whipping John Williams, and exposing * Joyce 
Powell.” In 1759, “ for whipping Eliz. Bradbury, 
9s. 6d.,” probably including the cost of the hire 
of the cart, which was usually charged 1s. 6d. 
separately. J. Noake. 
Worcester. 


Colonial Newspapers (Vol. vi., p. 149.).— D. X. 

asks for the date of the first West Indian news- 

aper. I have just found the following paragraph 
in the Dominica Colonist of June 9, 1852: 

“The Barbadoes Mercury has ceased to exist. This 
was the oldest journal, we believe, in the West Indies: 
it was established in 1733, and consequently had a run 
of 119 years,” 

A. A. 


Abridge. 
Earl of Winnal (Vol. vi., p. 314.). — F. L. is 


referred to an interesting paper by Mr. Planché 
on the monument in Winchester Cathedral, on 
which he seeks information, in the Journal of the 
Archeological Association, vol. i. p. 216. Probably 
he did not see the stone, once a part of this mo- 
nument, but now attached to the eastern wall of 
the church in the Portland Chapel, on which the 
illustrious achievements of this unknown knight 
are displayed on a series of shields. W. H. G. 


Robert Stanser, second Bishop of Nova Scotia 
(Vol. vi., p- 149.).— He obtained the degree of 
LL.B. from St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
1789. He died at Hampton, Jan. 23, 1829, aged 
sixty-eight. See Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xcix. 
part i. p. 272., for a short memorial of him. 


Tyrro. | 


Dublin. 


“ Caudam deme volat” (Vol. vi., p.316.).— The 
lines “Caudam deme volat,” &c., appeared in a 
miniature monthly periodical concocted by the 
boys of the Preston Grammar School, and called 
The Scholar. They were put into my hands as 


V.H. G. | 


| original, and I have never had any reason to suspect 
| them of being a plagiarism. 

I send you herewith the number of that bril- 
liant, but, alas! extinct publication, which con- 
tains the lines (p.5.). Tne Quonpam Epiror. 


Bibere Papaliter (Vol. vi., p.316.).—The mi- 
| nisters of religion in every country and age have 
been popularly accounted bon-vivants. Horace, 
for example, sings: 


« Absumet heres Cecuba dignior 
| Servata centum clavibus; et mero 
Tinget pavimentum superbo 
| Pontificum potiore ccenis.”— Carm, 1, xiv. 


And our own bishops are currently supposed to be 
at least as fat as aldermen. A. A.D. 


Dutensiana (Vol. vi., p.292.).—A short notice 
of Dutens will be found in Hodgson’s History of 
Northumberland, Part II. vol. i. p. 89. Mr. Dutens 
held the rectory of Elsden in that county, 1765— 
1812. W. C. Treveryan. 


Possession is nine Points of the Law (Vol. iv., 
| p. 23.).—It is said that nine things are requisite to 
the man that goes to law: 1. A good deal of 
money. 2. A good deal of patience. 3. A good 
cause. 4. A good attorney. 5. Good counsel. 
6. Good evidence. 7. A good jury. 8. A good 
| judge. 9. Good luck. 
Has this any connexion with the saying: “ Pos- 
session is nine points of the law ?” 
Henry H. Breen. 


St. Lucia. 


Mémoires Cune Contemporaine (Vol. vi., p. 75.). 
— The authoress of this work was a German lady 
named Elzelina Van Aylde Jonche. She married 
Count Saint-Elme or Saint-Edme ; became cele- 
brated as a courtesan, by the name of Ida Saint- 
Elme; was employed by Napoleon as a spy, and 
died at Bruxelles, where she was buried as Ida 
Versfelt: Besides the well-known Mémoires, she 
was the authoress of several works on cotem- 
| porary personages and events. (See Quérard’s 
| Supercheries Littéraires, vol. i. p. 276.) 
| Henry H. Breen. 
} St. Lucia. 


| Was William Penn ever a Slaveholder ? (Vol. vi., 
p- 160.).—Yes, he was. James Logan, his secre- 
tary, in a letter written to Penn’s widow, dated 
11th of 3rd Month (May), 1721, tells her that Penn 
left a will with him, manumitting all his negroes. 
Logan mentions Sam, James, Chevalier, and Sue : 
the last named, he says, was claimed by Penn’s 
daughter Letitia as her own property.—(See Jan- 
ney'’s Life of Penn, p. 424.: Philadelphia, 1852.) 
Unepa. 


Philadelphia. 
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Hiscellaneous. Puorocrapay. — -~ interest which this subject is exciting 
among so many of our Readers increases our regret at being com. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES | pelled to Dr. Dtamonn’s article on the Talbotype ang 


Waz Paper Processes until next week. 
Arcuer’s Paorocrapnuic Camera. We have just receined 
in | /rom Mr. Brown a letter, from which the following is an extract: 
| _“ That camera was originally designed by Mr. Archer, some 
} six or seven years back ; and although the present camera, g 
sold by Mr. Archer, has several ingeovenents in it of mine, and 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Da. Ricuarp Cosin’s Ecctgsim Anouicana@ Pourrera 
TABULAS DIGESTA. 
Tue Book or Enocn Tue Prorusr. 


Tae Book or Jasuer. 


Swirt’s Works (demy 8vo. in twenty volumes). Vols. I. and | which no one has more kindly acknowledged than Mr. Archer, 
XII. Dublin, George Faulkner, 1772. still they are all improvements im detail, and have nothing to do 

Sutty’s Memos (12mo. in six volumes). Vol. IJ. Rivington, | with the originality of it, which solely belongs to Mr. Archer.” 
1778. R We have inserted this, in justice to all parties, —to Mr. Archer, 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, History or, by NICHOLSON | as the original inventor ; to Mr. Brown, as one whose “ improve. 
and Burn. 1777. 


ments in detail” rendered it available for the collodion proces 
| (for Mr. Brown, while properly anzrious to give to Mr. Archer 
every credit, does not contradict this assertion); and to Dr. 
Diamond, as confirmatory of his statement in our last Number, 
p- 396., that this camera was “ first suggested by Mr. Archer, and 
eventually rendered available by Mr. Brown.” 


A Treatise on Epvcation Pursurrs or Literature. B. Pape is referred to our Ist Vol. 
ATISE - 9 7 + q 

a ' ~ : Pp. 212., where he will find some clever verses by George Steevem 
A Lrrercy on Universat Principtss OF RELIGION AND | 6 Mathias, the author of this biting satire. 


Moratiry. " . 
F. B—w. We have a communication for this Correspondent, 


Lerrers or aN Otp Staresman To a Younco Prince. 

Lerrea To Davin Garrick, about 1770 to 1773. 

Lecrures ON Potiricat PaRincteces. 

Tue Partosorver, in Three Conversations. 

Essay on Pustic Worsair, Patriotism, 
Reroro. 


} 
AND Prosects or | 


All the above by Davin WiLutaMs. 
How can we address it to him ? 


Cravieero, Histor pet Messico, 4 vols. 
Ctiavicero’s History or Mexico. Translated by Cullen. 2 vols. A.C. (Cork). The seal forwarded is very modern, and cer. 
4to. Lond. 1787. tainly not that of any Religious House. Guiles three lions passant 
Haetenn Miscertany, Vol. VI., London, 1745; or the volume | #n pale argent are the arms of the very ancient family of Gifford, 
of any other edition which conta’ns the “ Vocacyon of Johan | and may be seen in the quarterings of many of our old families 
Ball to the Bishoprick of Osserie.” who descend through the Clares and Marshals, Earls of Pembroke 
a | “|S, Waow, Would ie Corrrpndent at the obit 
: aa a a a > » already conferred upon Grirtin by lending him his copy of Neck 
< HALMERS —— Glasgow and London. Post 8vo. Vol. IV. | 6, Nothing for a y= days, as the book > te not omer ‘ode rr) 
Lectures on the Romans | the British Museum? We shall be glad to be the medium of for- 
| warding it to Garvin, and returning it to our Correspondent. 


Reraospscrive Review. Vols. XV. & XVI. 
L.G. How may a letter be addressed to this Correspondent ? 


Avotenvs’ (J. L.) Essay, to prove Sir Walter Scott the author 
of Waverley. 
*.* Correspondents sending Lists of Books Wanted are requested Recorps or THE Rememerancer’s Orrice. We have to correct 
to send their names. ; some errors in our Reply to J. W. in last week's No. (p. 391.). 
*,* Letters, stating particulars and lowest PS carriage free, | The Queen's Remembrancer's Records, from the earliest period, 
to be sent to Mx. Bett, Publisher of “NOTES AND | wiz. Henry III. to 1828, are at Carlton Ride, as well as the Lord 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. Treasurer's Remembrancer’s Records for the same period, which 
last are very mumerous. The only records at the Queen's 
Remembrancer’s Office are those dated since 1837, except the Red 
Book of the Exchequer. The records can be secn between the 
| hours of ten and four. 
| D'Ovyiey ann Mant’s Commentary. 
edition publishing in parts. 
volumes Svo 
Knowledge. 
R. I. A. és referred to our Fifth Volume, p. 522., for an explan- 
| ation of the name Cuddy, applied in the North to the ass. 


| 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


J. Epwrston (Homerton). The document forwarded by our 
Correspondent its certainly nota genuine one; and we are sur- 
prised that tt should have been printed as genuine in a work issued 
by any respectable firm. 

Franciscus Aas, we think, mistaken the spirit of L. J.’s com- 
munication ; and a second perusal will, we have no doubt, con- 
vince him, that ichen L. J. contents himself with expressing his 
belicf of certain facts, the reasons which he adduces for such belief 
would have justified him in assuming a more dogmatic tone. 
That the first issue, at least, of the first edition of Junius’s Letters | 
(if not the entire edition) was without an Iindez, L. J. has, as it 
seems to us, clearly established. The discovery and subsequent 
sale of an edition found in Mr. G. Woodfall’s warchouses is a fact | 
well known to the second-hand booksellers. 


We do not know of any 
There is a cheap edition, in three 
, issued by the Society for the Promotion of Christian 


The number of Reriies TO Minor Queries which we had wait. 
ing for insertion has compelled us to omit our usual Notes on 
Books, &c. 

Back Nomepers or Notes anp Quertes. Full Price will be 
given for clean copies of Nos. 19. 27, 28, 29, 30. 59, 60, and 61. 

Errata.—P. 353. col. 1. 1.19., for arms read alms; p. 353. 
col. 1. lines 9. 11. and 14 , for Spelman read Skinner. 





Now ready, Two New Volumes (price 28s. NEW EDITION OF BOWDLER'S FA- 


MILY SHAKSPEARE. 


HEAP BOOKS. — Just pub- 
} Vished, by THOMAS MILLARD, a | 





cloth) of | 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS (Gratis), including, 7 

Bioera pe aeverass, Sache 6 Medeene, HE JUDGES OF ENGLAND | I Volumes forthe Pocket, Price Five Shillings 
4 guineas ; Knight's Library Atlas, folio, half | and the Courts at Westminster. By | each. 

russia, 5 guineas ; Mant and D'Oyley's Bible, | EDWARD FOSS, F.S.A, } 









4 vols. 4to., calf, gilt edges, 4 guineas oling- 
broke’s Works and Correspondence, 7 vols. 
4to., russia, fine copy, 3 cuineas ; Stafford Gal- 
lery, nearly 300 engravings, 2 vols. folio, half 
moroceo, 3/. 3s.; Hussey's( Dr., of Hayes, Kent) 
Holy Bible, 3 vols. Svo., half calf, 2 guineas ; 
a folio volume of Engravings by Bartolozzi 
half morocco, 3} cuineas, published at 25/. 
Bentley's Misceliany,« m ple te to 1852, 30 vols, 
@vo., half russia, 7/. 1%. ; National Cyclopa: 
12 vols. in 6, new, half russia, 3/. ; 
Jewel's Works, Oxford Edit., & vols. 8vo., half 
moroceo, 3. 5s.; Parliamentary Gazetteer of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 9 very 
thiek vols. @vo., cloth uncut, 3/. 15«. ; Bishop 
Wilson's Bible, 3 vols. 4to., 

rs’ Journal, complete to 1852, 16 vols. &vo., 
new, half calf, 2/. i*s., &c. &c.—On sale at 70. 
Newgate Street, City. 








A 














calf, 358.; Cham- | 


Volume Three, 1272 — 1377. 
Volume Four, 1377 — 1485. 


Lately published, price 2. cloth, 
Volume One, 1066— 1199, 


Volume Two, 1199 — 1272. 


“A book which is essentially sound and 
truthful, and must therefore take its stand in 
the permanent literature of our country.” — 
Gent. Mag. 


London : LONGMAN & Co. 


On Monday, November !., will be published, 
in fep. 8vo., the First Volume of a New Edi- 


| tion of 


} OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- 
| SPEARE. In which nothing ix added 
to the Original Text; but those Words and 
Expressions are omitted which cannot with 
propriety be read aloud in a Family. A 
New Edition, to be completed in Six Monthly 
} Volumes, price 5s. each. 


| “Weare of opinion that it requires nothing 
more than a notice to bring this very meri- 
torious publication into genera! circulation. "— 
| Edinburgh Review. 


London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 
& LONGMANS. 
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NEW WORK 
BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. | 





November will be published, | 
On the 15th price 15s., 


VOLUME I. 

ISTORY OF EUROPE, from 
FALL OF NAPOLEON in 1815, to 
ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 
in 1882. By SIR ARCHIBALD AL. ISON, 
Bart., Author of the “ History of Europe from 
the C Commencement of the French Rev olution, 
in 1789, to the Battle of Waterloo,” &c. &c. 
To be completed in 5 vols. 8vo., uniform with 
Library (th) Edition of the Author's 

History of Europe from 1789 to 1815.” 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh & London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Trade will be supplied with Pro- 
oump at the. Work for distribution, on | 
— to the Publishers, 37. Paternoster | 














ELTIC BOOKS offered for | 


Sale by BERNARD QUARITCH, Book- | 
, 16. Castle Street, Leicester Square. 


HIGGINS’ CELTIC DRUIDS. 
dto., boards, 21. 6s. ra29 | 
LHUYD'’S ARCHZOLOGIA 


BRITANNICA (a complete set of Celtic Dic- 
tionaries aod Grammars). Folio, fine aes A in 


LEGONIDEC, DICTION- 
WAIRE BRETON-FRANCAIS ET FRAN- 
CAIS-BRETON, avec la Grammaire, ngucetie 
édition par Villemarque. — ito., ad. 


. Brieuc, ieay 80 

MAC CURTIN'S ENGL ISH- 
~_ MCERARY AND GRAMMAR. 
4to. calf, Paris, 1732 


DAVIES, 
GUZ_ BRITANNLE 
Small folio, calf, 


» as. 


ANTIQUZ LIN- 
DICTIONARIUM: 


OWENS WELSH-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY AND GRAMMAR. Three 
fols. in Two, royal 8vo., hf. bd. calf gilt, =. x 


SPURRELL’S WELSH-EN- 
GLISH AND ENGLISH-WELSH DIC- 
TIONARY, withGRAMMAR. Three Vols. 
in Two, |2mo. roan, 12s. Carmarthen, 1849 


*** B. QUARITCH'S Catalogues of Phi- 
lological, Historical, Antiquarian, Artistic, 
and other valuable and learned W mn, ane 
issued Monthly, and sent out Post-Free 








UTTA PERCHA TUBING. 

—Many inquiries having been made as 

to the durability of this tubing, the Gutta 

Percha Kay oy | have pleasure in drawing 

— to the following letter, received from 

Mr. C. Hacker, Surveyor to the Duke of Bed- 
ford :— 

“ Office of Works, Woburn Park, 

Jan 10, 1852. 


“ In answer to your jog iries respecting the | 
Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Suctions, I find 
tthe water has not affected it in the least, 
although it will eat lead through in two years ; 
we have adopted it large! 
cheaper than lead, mach 
tt job. 
“ Yours, &c. Cc. HACKER.” 


N.B. The Company's Tustrated Circulars, 
Stating instructions to plumbers for joining 

tubes, lining tanks, &c., will be forwarded on 
the receipt of three postage stamps. 


easicr fixed, anda 


THE GUTTA PERCHA 
harf- 


Patentees, is. W Road, City Road, Lon- 


on account of being | 


| &c. 
company, | Tu 


OURNING.—COURT, F a. | 
MILY, ond COMPLIMENTARY. — 
he Proprietor of Tar Lennon Generar 
Movantve Warenovuse begs respectfully to 
remind families whose bereavements compel 
them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every 
article of the —_ best description, requisite 
for a complete outfit of Mourning, may 
at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 
Estates ror Servants’ Movanto, afford- 
ing a great saving to families, are furnished ; 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced 
assistants (including dressmakers and milli- 


ners), enables them to suggest or supply every | 


necessary for the occasion, and suited to ony, 


grade or condition of the community. 1 
anv Famuy Movanine is alway ° kept made 
up, and a note, descriptive of ourning 


uired, will insure its being out forthwith, 


| either i in Town or into the Country,and on the 


le Terms. 
= C. JAY, 47—249. Regent Street. 


AND sors EIDER 


EAL 


I DOWN QUILTS are made in three 
arieties, — - BORDERED UILT, - 
to AIN QUILT, and the DUVET. Th 


red Quilt is in the usual form of Bed 
ie and is a most elegant and luxurious 
article. The Plain Quilt is smaller, and is 


| useful as an extra covering on the bed, as a 


wrapper in the carriage. or on the couch. The 


| Duvet is a loose case filled with Eider Down, 


asin general use on the Continent. Lists of 
Prices and Sizes sent free by Post, on applica- 
tion to 
HEAL & SON’S Bedding Factory, 
196. Tottenham Court Road. 





WE STERN LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
3. PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 

Founded A.D. 1842. 








Directors. 


H. Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq. 
William Cabeil, Esq. 
T. Somers Cocks, Jun. Esq. M.P. 
G. Henry Drew, Es. oq. 
William Evans, Es 
William — bisa. 
F. Fuller 
J. fienry ‘Goothart, Esq. 
T. Grissell, Esq. 
James Huat, Esq. 
J. Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 
£. Lucas, Esq. 
ae Lys Seager, Esq. 
J. Basley White, Esq. 





Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 
Trustee 
W. Whateley, Esq., VC. 
L. Cc. Humfrey. Esq. . Qc. 
George Drew, Esq. 


Consulting Counsel. — Sir Wm. P. Wood, M.P. 
Physician. — William Rich, Basham, M.D. 
Bankers. — Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., 
Charing Cross. 

VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 

POLICIES effected in this Office do not be- 
— void through temporary difficulty in pay- 
mg a Premium, as permission is given upon 
#4 ation to suspend the payment at interest, 
according to the conditions detailed in the Pro- 
spectus. 
Specimens of Rates of Premium for Assuring 
, with a Share in three-fourths of the 





| Profits: _ 

Age £ s. d. | Age 

W- + «1M 4| B- - 

22- - «118 8] 37- - 

27 - -2 4 5| @- 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., F. R. A.S., 

ctuary. 
Now ready, price 10s. 6¢., 


rcond Edition, 
with material additions, INDU STRIAL I 

3" 2NT and EMIGRATION: being a 
£on BENEFIT BUILDING so- 
and on the Genera! Principles of 
, ment, exemplified in the Cases of 
Freehold Land Societies, Building Companies, 
With a Mathematical Appendix on Com- 
d Interest and Life Assurance. By AR- 
JR SCRATCHLEY, M.A.., Actuary to 
the Western Life Assumanse Society, 3. Parlia- 
ment Strect, Londo! 











HOTOGRAPHIC ART.— 

GEORGE KNIGHT & SONS respect- 
fully invite Gentlemen practising, or about to 
take up this interesting art, either as an amuse- 
ment or profession, to pay a visit to their 
Establishment ; they will there find all the 
Apparatus and Materials re quisite, together 
with such information as will enable them to 
determine on the process best suited to their 
views,—Cameras, Stands, Pressure Frames, &c., 
with every improvement adapted for the Da- 


| guerreotype,Calotype, Albumen, and Collodion 
Proce 


pesses. — ‘Turner's, Whatman’s, Canson 
freres’, Lacroix's, and other Papers. Waxed 
and Iodized Waxed Paper prepared aeccordin, 


to Grey's process; also Sensitive Wa 
Paper pre sano for the Camera, and warranted 
3 eep from ten to twenty days.— Superior 


Collodion, Pyregallic Acid, and all other Pho- 
tographic Chemicals prepared with the greatest 


care. 

Sole Agents for Voigtlander & Sons’ Photo- 
graphic Lenses for Portraits and Views. 
quickness of action, combined with the 
— definition of the pictures produced by 
these Lenses, render them peculiarly adapted 
for the coming dark days of winter, and also 
for the Collodion Process, where much de- 
pends upon rapidity of operation. Specimens, 
consisting of Views, Portraits, Works of Art, 
and other objects, produced by different pro- 
cesses of the Ph y on 
view and for sale.— Lists of Voigtlander’s 
Lenses forwarded on receipt of Card of Ad- 
dress ; and a general illustrated priced Cata- 
logue of Photographic Apparatus and mate- 
rials on receipt of Six Postage Stamps. 


GEORGE KNIGHT & SONS, Foster Lane, 
London. 








HOTOGRAPHY.—XYLO- 
IODIDE OF SILVER, the best and 
most Sensitive Preparation for producing per- 
fect negatives on glass. Vide the subjoined 
Testimonial. 
“ 122. Regent Street, Aug. 30, 1852. 
“ Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquiry of 
this morning, I have no hesitation in saying 
that your preparation of Collodion is incom- 
parably better and more sensitive than all the 
advertised Collodio-Iodides, which, for my 
professional purposes, are quite useless when 
compared to yours. 
“I remain, dear Sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“N. Hexweman. 
“To Mr. R. W. Themen, 
Chemist, 10. Pall Mall 
N.B. — Manufacturer of pure Photographic 
chemicals. 


JHOTOGRAPHY.—4J. B. 
HOCKIN & CO., OPERATIVE CHE- 
MISTS, 289. STRAND, manutacture all the 
PURE chemicals used in this art ; also Appa- 
ratus for the Glass, Paper, and Daguerreotype 
Processes. Achromatic Lens and Came ra from 
356. Instruction in the art. 

Agents for “ Archer's Todized Collodion and 
Improved Camera,” which obviates the neces- 
sity for a dark room. 

Electrotyping in all its branches. 

Chemical Cabinets for experimental and 
analytical purposes. Apparatus for gold as- 
saying, and instruction therein. 








YHOTOGRA PHY. — The 
AMMONTIO-IODIDE OF SILVER in 
Collodion, prepared by MESSRS. DELA- 
Tou CHE & CO., Photographists and Opera- 
tive Chemists, 147. Oxford Street, is now in 
extensive use; and for taking Portraits, or 
Views on Glass, cannot be surpassed in the 
beautiful results it produces. ES-RS. DE- 
LA TOUCHE supply Ap paratis, with the most 
recent Improvements, PURE CHEMICALS, 





PREPARED PAPERS, —\y — Article 
connected ‘with Photography on ‘aper or 
Glass. 


Paintings, Engravings, and Works of 
Art copied at Moderat e . ruction 
given in the Art, 





TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR 
GARDENS. 


HE GARDENERS’ 
ppICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GA- 


4 The 


CHRO- 


Horticultural Part edited by PROF. 


LINDLEY) 


Of Saturday, 


Anemone, single 

Beans, haricot, by Mr. 
Thompson 

. —, scarlet runners, 
"by Mr. Bennett 

Ber berries, standard 

Calendar, horticul- 
tural 

Cattle, carcass weight 
of, by Mr. Ewing 

Cissus discolor, by 
Mr. Williams 

Dahlia,Prince Arthur, 
by Mr. Wood 

Dibble, Dr. Newing- 
ton's 

Epiphyllums, culture 
of 


Farm buildings, as- 
phalte flooring for 
Farm, quantity of 
manure made on a 

ziverpool prize 
Fig. E Purple Ischia, by 
Mr. Eade 
Fruit trees, sale of, in 
America 
Greenhouse, how to 
heat asmall, cheaply 
Guano and the rot, by 
Mr. Prideaux 
Gynerium argenteum 
Heating, cheap 
Larch, rot in 
Mandevilla 
lens 
Manure, quantity 
made on a farm 


suaveo- 


r ~ 
THE GARDEN 

NICLE and AGRICULTURAL 

contains, in addition to the above, the 

Smit 

es, with returns from the Potato, Ho 

Wool, and Seec "7 Ms ay ts, 


Garden, Mark Lane, 
pric 
Coal, Timber, Bark, 

and a complet ca 
account of all the tre 


ORDER of any Newsve 


pper 


Advertisements, 5. lt 


“ 
rnsact 


October 23, contains Articles on 


Orchids, British (with 
engraving) 
Pauperism 


Paul s (Mesers.) nur- 


Potatoes, machine for 

digging 
—, culture of, by 

~ Mr. Cuthill 

Potato disease by Mr. 
Skene 

Red spider 

Roots, to harvest (with 
engravings 

Seariet runners, by 
Mr. Bennett 

Societies, proceedings 
of the Horticultural 
and Surrey Agricul- 
tural 

Tanners’ “ Bate,” by 
Mr. Wood 

Ter nant right 
‘ulip beds, to make, 
by Mr. Edwards 

Veze les, new, by 
Mr. Thompson 
jolets, culture of 
Neapolitan, by Mr. 

oung 

Window gardening, 
by Dr. M’Cormac 

Wheat, thin seeding 
of, by Messrs. Hardy 


* CHRO- 
GAZETTE 
Covent 
hfield, and L, averRens 


YERS 


vile nsed 
ck. 


ICE for 


Street, 


wer. OFT 
Wellingtou 


Covent Garden, London. 


In Two 
‘ 
state of Literate 
ing all Words purely 
cipal and most genera 
Scientific 
logies, 
the best authorities 


Ilustrated by 
Engravings on Woot 


BLACKIE & SON 
Gi 


Volumes 


rice 


Just published, Vol. I 


IMPERIAL 
ENERAL 
Physical, 
Descriptive, 


1. o 


TR. A GE 
sRAPHY, 


and 


2 Accounts of the 
s, Seas, 
alleys, &c 


» Vill 


Islands, Mountains, 


imperial 


IMPERIAL 


, Science, 
English, 
ly used 
Terms, together with their Etymo 
and their Pronunciation, 


upwards of 


London, 
gow 


, cloth, price 21 


avo., cloth, 
10s 

DICTION- 
SCHNOLOGICAL, 
ted to the present 
and Art, compris- 
and the pz 
Technic al and 


according to 


Two Thousand 


Edinburgh, and 


7s. Gd 
GAZET- 
DICTIONARY 
Political, Sta- 
including Compre- 
Countries, Cities, Prin- 
Lakes, Rivers, 
, in the World. 


Compiled from the latest and best Authori- 


ties. 


BLACKIE & SON. 


lilustrated by upwards of Seven Hundred 
Views, Maps, Plans, &c. 


London, Edinburgh, and 


jlasgow. 


NOTES 


ND QUERIES. 


[ No. 





This day is - lished, Part I., @vo. (104 pages), 
price 2s. éd., to be continued Quarterly, 


THE 
RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Upwards of thirty years ago a Retrospective 
Review was established, which had, for some 
time, great success. Since it was disc mntinued, 
the want ofa P ublication of this kind has been 
much felt and often complained of, and these 
complaints partly have led to the present at- 
tempt. If. indeed, the passing literature of the 
day can furnish materials for so many Reviews 
as are now established, one surely may be de- 
dicated to the vast field of the literature of the 
Past. Itis our design to select from this field 
subjects which are most likely to interest mo- 
dern readers; we shall lay before them, from 
time to time, Essays on various branches of the 
literature of furmer days, English or Foreign ; 
we shall give accounts of rare and curious 
Books ; point out and bring forward beauties 
from forgotten writers ; and tell the knowledge 
and the opinions of other days. It is, in fact, 
inten led to comprise copious Critical Analyses 
of whatever Old Books seem to possess suffi- 
cient interest under any of these heads (the 
Works of Living Authors will be excluded). 
In addition to these, one Division of each Part, 
under the head Anecdota Literaria, will be de- 
voted to the Printing ( for the first time) of Short 
Pieces from inedited Manuscripts of different 
periods, preserved in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, Public Li- 
braries ; and another Division will be open to 
Correspondence on Literary Subjects. 


we No. I. 
Behn's Dramatic Writings. 

2. The Travels of Boullaye le Gouz. 

3. Increase Mather’s Remarkable Provi- 
dences of the earlier Days of American Colo- 
nizatic 


and other or Private 


Last or Cowrewrs « 
1. Mrs 


“Plaine Pathway to. Planta- 
yulation and Emigration at the 
z of the Seventeenth Century. 
1op Berkeley on Tar- Water 
6. French Pictures of the English in the last 
Ce pntury 
Th 
8. Anecdota Literaria ; 
of a Dorsetshire Gentleman, 1697—1702 ; 
| Public Libraries, &c. &c. 


JOUN RUSSELL SMITH, Publisher, 
36. Soho Square, London. 


First Edition of Shakspeare. : 
Unpublished Diary 
Our 


ARNOLD'S ae iv. _" K.) SCHOOL 
rioNs > GREEK 
WITH ENGL Ist NOTES 
Now ready, in 12mo., price 3s. 
oe HECUBA; with 
4 ENGLISH NOTES. By the Rev. 
THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNULD, M.A.., 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


Recently published in this Series : — 
1 SOPHOCLIS GDIPUS 


COLONEUS. 4. ; 
2 (EDIPUS 


PHILOC- 


EDI 
DRAMAS, 


TYRANNUS. 4. 
eee 


- AJ AX. 


*s«* With ENGLISH NOTES, Sronstated 
from the German of SCLINEIDE WIN 


TETES. 3s. 
4 


5. ECLOGZZ ARISTOPHA- 
NIC.E, The CLOUDS, 3s. 6d. 

6. ECLOGA ARISTOPHA- 
NIC, The BIRDS, 3s. 6d. 

ee* With ENGLISH NOTES, by Professor 
FELTON 

Nearly ready, 

7. EURIPIDIS HIPPOLY- 

TUS. With ENGLISH NOTES. 


RIVINGTON Paul's C baseh Yard, and 
Waterloo Place 


Boun's Stawparp Lisaary ron Noy: 
| BAcoNS E ESSAYS, APO 


MS, WIS OF THE 
CIENTS, NEW ATLANTIS and HE! 
VIL. with Biographic and Critical Int 
duction and Notes, by = OEVEX, i 
Post 8vo. Fine Portrait. 4s. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4,5, & 6. York 
Covent Garden. 


Bouwn's Crassicat Lisnany ror No 


EMOSTHENES. — 
OLYNTHIAC, PHILIPPIC 
ORATIONS, trans’ w 
CHARLES RANN 
Ss. t& 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4,5, & 6. York 8 
Covent Garden. 


Boun's Awtravantan Lisaany ron No 


M? ATTHEW PARIS’S CHB 
NICLE, containinz the Hist 
land pn 1245, the a rfod whee tn 
© hronicle, which now passes under the 
f “ Roger of 5 at ceases, 
. DR. GILES. Vol. I. (or Vol. IIL 
entire work). Post Svo. Fine Frontispiece, 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, & 6, York 
Covent Garden. —_ 


Boux's Purrorocrcat Linrary ror No 
{5 NALYSIS and SUMMARY 
i of HE oy he 8, with Synchro 
Table of Events, ° by J.T. WH 
Second Edition, sovined and eninge" 
5s. 


SvO. 


HENRY G. BOTIN, 4, 5, & 6. York Street, 


Covent Garden. 


Boan's Sciextiric Liprary ron Novexesa, 


CHOUW’S' EART 
\ PLANTS, AND MAN, and KO 
SKETCHES FROM THE 
KINGDOM, translated by A. HENF 
F.R.S., &c., with Map of the Geography 


Piants. Post 8vo. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4. 5, & 6. York Strewl 


Covent Garden. 


Just Printed, at the University Press, Oxfonly 


ts ORMULUM, now F 

Edited from the Original Manuscript ia 
the Bodleian, with Notes and a Glossary. 
ROBERT MEADOWS WHITE, D.D., : 
Fellow of St. Mary Magdalene Col ¢ 
formerly Professor of Anglo-Saxon int * Unk 
versity of Oxford. 2 Vols. 8vo., price Il. én 
boards. 

This Norman-Saxon MS. may be descril 
as a series of Homilies in metre, on those pe 
tions of the New Testament which were 
in the daily service of the Church. 

NRY PARKER, Oxford, 
Strand, London. 


, and by post, Is. 6d. 


TELSH SKETCHES; § 
Series. Be e Author of “ Prope 
for Christian Unio 


“ The writer may eels say that, though ¢ 
fined within narrow limits, it embraces 
most eventful period of Welsh history since ® 
treats, and very ably: ¢ of the Lords 
Liywelyn an Grays i, Edward L., and Ed 
of Caernarvon.” — Notes and Queries. 


London: i AMES DARLING, #!. Great Q 
Street, Lincoln's Inn F telds. 
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